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THE MARSH QUICK ACTING RIM 


A combination that is justly attracting much attention—AND MANY ORDERS 








es 


made of the best high-carbon steel. 
These are interchangeable in a minute. 


HERE are three parts. to the Marsh rim—the wheel felloe, the flanges to 


hold the tire and the locking ring and nut. Simple, isn’t it? All are 
We make two sets of flanges for this rim. 


One set is for the Diamond Quick 


Detachable Wrapped Tread Tire, clincher type, and the other for the Diamond 


Mechanically Fastened Wrapped Tread Tire. 


Each set of flanges fits perfectly 


on the same rim. 


The March rim is no experiment. 
demonstrated that it is quick and absolutely reliable. 


In severe and continued service it has 
There are no complicated 


parts. To remove a tire, take off the locking nut (which is a positive lock), 
spring off the locking rim and take off detachable flange. Then the tire is 
free. The reverse process is just as simple. 


The Diamond Quick Detachable Tire you already know. 
own place. 
Let us tell you more about the proposition, 


It has made its 
It will be as good for 1907 as it has been for 1906. 


THE DIAMOND RUBBER CO., Akron, Ohio 




















copies of “ST. LOUIS” integral construction which you see on every hand. 





St. Louts’”’ 


TYPE XVI 


Vy sen buying a car it 
behooves the pur- 
chaser to look around well, 
with intelligent discrimi- 
nation, and know whether 
he is buying a car which 
will be a lasting pleasure 
or a source of constant ex- 
pense and annoyance. 


Whether or not the 


“Rigs that Run” 


have been builded wise! 
is shown by the numerous 
Other makers 





© Member American Motor Car Manufacturers’ Association, N. Y. @ 


knew which car was giving the best satisfaction, and with keen perception copied (as far as they 
dared) the simple combined motor and transmission that has with other features placed the ** ST. 


LOUIS” name in the position it occupies to-day. 


Catalogs free. 


ST. LOUIS MOTOR CAR CO. 





PEORIA, ILL. 
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The Vanderbilt Cup Contest—The Most Im- 
portant of the Year 


three big events in the 
automobile world each year: the Glid- 
den Tour, the Auto Show and the Van- 
derbilt Cup Race. Two years ago, 
October 8, 1904, this latter event had 
its premier and the that it 


[here are 


great hit 


GUSTAVE CAILLOIS 
Driver of the 115 H. P. Thomas Car 


This race 
ver a thirty mile triangular course was 
real Long Island sensation. It made 
50,000 spectators along the course sit 
up and take notice. They saw holes 
it in space that they had never seen 
eiore. The contest had hardly more 
han started when it was a foregone 
nelusion that the Vanderbilt Cup 
Race was to become an annual feature 
the motoring wor'd 
In this first race, it was very gratify- 
g that America showing 
long the Heath, 
») won, is an American, although the 


made needs no comment. 


made a 
winners George 


car he drove was a French Panhard 
Lytle who finished third is an American 
and drove an American-made car, a 24 
H. P. Pope-Toledo. A great debt of 
gratitude is due to Wm. K. Vanderbilt. 
Jr., for inaugurating this contest. Pre 
vious to this affair, many road speed 
contests had been run in Europe, but 
nothing like it had 
(America. 


ever occurred in 


It demonstrated clearly that 











ERNEST KEELER 
Driver of the 80 H. P, Oldsmobile 


our American cars and drivers were 
competent in every way to compete 
with foreigners and European ma- 
chines. 


In the second Vanderbilt Cup Race, 
held October 14, of last year, 
triumphed again; 


France 
Hemery winning in 


the Darracq car and Heath’s Panhard 


second. America came in for third 
place, thanks to Tracy, who irove a 
00 H. P. Locomobile. This whiz was 
ten times around a 28.3 mile course, 
laid through Mineola, Jericho, East 
Norwich, North Hempstead, Lakeville 
and New Hyde Park The yurse, 
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Price, 20 Cents 


though irregular, was well oiled and 


There were 
no speed controls, as in the previous 


permitted very fast time 


contest. Hemery ran the ten laps in 
4 hours, 30 minutes, 8 seconds, and won 
easily at the finish. 
ished fourth, owing to a collision with 


Lancia, who fin- 


Christie, had Hemery beaten on speed 
In this Lancia was the sensation of the 


race, leading all the way until the sev- 











GEO. W. ROBERTSON 
Driver of the 80 H. P. Apperson Car 


enth lap Few railroad trains ever 
made the speed that he did when he 
covered a lap in twenty-three minutes 

The American teams did not make a 
White, Lytle 


chance at all 


very excellent showing 
and Dingley had no 
Foxhall Keene, the 

entered his car in the 


American who 


German team 


with Janatzy, might have secured a 


place had he not run into a telegraph 
pole. Janatzy’s car of this team crack 
ed two of its cylinders and dropped out 
in the first few laps 

In spite of the fact that the race was 


visited by thousands very few ac 
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occurred and this year the greatest of | 
all there will probab:y be fewer still. 
Below is a record of the winners of the 
last two contests for the cup: 
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the elimination trials there are fifteen 
entries. One of the most novel cars 
built for this contest is the 12 cylinder 
Maxwell, the most original feature of 


1904 RACE WINNERS. 


No of Net Net 

Driver. Make of Car. Laps. Dist. Time. 
nr 90 H. P. Panhard 10 284.4 5:26:45 
Sis Te, Fike eens seeds 90 H. P. Clement-Bayard 10 284.4 5:28:13 
CS SR err te eee 24 H. P. Pope-Toledo 9 255-96 6:24:20 

WINNERS OF THE 1905 RACE. 

No of Net Net 

Driver. Make of Car. Laps. Dist. Time. 

BGC BROMO Serccccscscnscoesees 80 H. P. Darracq 10 283 4:36:08 
OD TE v6 05a 6 eh ese orsicews 120 H. P. Panhard 10 283 4:39:40 
OD FORE wectccs ccc enerecsove 90 H. P. Locomobile 10 283 4:58:26 


A glance at these tabulated records 
shows the increased speed made in 1905 
over the previous year. Hemery’s time 
was 4:36:8 for 283 miles against 
Heath’s record of the year before of 
5.26.45 for 284.4 miles. The net differ- 
ence in the two courses was but I.4 
miles. Heath’s average speed in 1904 
was 52.2 miles per hour, while Hemery’s 
average speed was 61.52 miles. The 
fastest lap in 1904 was made by George 
Teste in a go H. P. Panhard. H's time 
was 24:04 against Lancia’s 23:18 record 
last year. 

In the coming race. these records will 
probably be beaten. Szisz, the winner 
of the Grand Prix, is confident oi 
smashing them. In the latter race his 
average speed was 63.35 miles per hour 
over a 774 mile course. However, the 
Long Island and the Grand Prix cours- 








which is the absence of a fly wheel. 
The Maxwell people also have an eight 
cylinder machine which may be entered 
instead. The Pope Manufacturing 
Company will enter a120H. P.4 cylinder 
car. In construction it is very similar 
to their stock touring cars and will be 
driven by Herbert Lytle, with Dingley 
as mechanician. Joseph Tracy will 
pi.ot the Locomobile racer again. It is 
oo H. P., same as last year’s winner. 
Tracy will have Al. Poole in the seat 
with him, as before. The Haynes Com- 
pany will enter a regular stock car rat- 
ed at 50 H. P. and John W. Haynes 
will be the driver. The E. R. Thomas 
Motor Co. have three 115 H. P. cars 
entered. Two of these are to be driv- 
en by the Frenchmen, Gustave Cai.lois 
and Hubert Le Blon, of European 
fame. The third car is to be guided by 





F. E. MOSCOVICS IN FRAYER-MILLER ENTRY FOR VANDERBILT CUP RACE 


es are quite different and the numerous 
sharp turns that the racers will encoun- 
ter this year will make record breaking 
difficult. As in last year’s race, there 
there are to be no controls where speed 
must be cut down. 

The coming race will have more 
American starters than ever before. In 


Montague Roberts. Ernest Keeler will 
drive a 1907 Olds stock car of low 
horse power. The Apperson entry is a 
4 cylinder affair, rated 80 H. P. and of 
the chain drive pattern. Walter Chris- 
tie’s cup candidate is practically the 
same as thé one he drove last year. 
Breese, Lawrence & Moulton have en- 
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tered a special “B. L. & M” racer that 
Henri Dolbeau will handle. Mongini 
wiil steer a 60 H. P. Matheson. The 
Frayer-Miller Company will put out 
three 4 cylinder cars rated at 110 H. P., 
but said to be capable of developing 150 

















POPE-TOLEDO CAR ENTRY FOR VANDER- 
BILT RACE. LYTLE AT THE WHEEL 


H. P. These wil be carried around the 
course by Lea Frayer, E. H. Belden and 
another expert. With entries such as 
these the Land of the Free and the 
Home of the Brave ought to get some 
sort of a “look-in” at the cup. 

Among the foreigners who are going 
to try to make good in the cup race are 
Duray, who won the laurels at the Ar- 
dennes contest; Szisz, whose name 
sounds like speed; Raggio of Italy; 
Hemery with his Darracq again; Lancia, 
the dare-devil near-winner of the last 
race in the F. I. A. T.; Albert Clement 
and his car, Nazzaro, another whose 
name sounds like a car whizzing; also 
Dr. Weilschott in F. ]. A. T. cars. EI- 
liot F. Shepherd will pilot a Hotchkiss 
car as a member of the French team, 
Heath in a Panhard again and Foxhall 
Keene and Jenatzy in Mercedes. 

The cup race course has been materi- 
ally changed from that of last October. 
It starts eastward on the Jericho. Turn- 
pike at the junction of Mineola ave- 
nue, East Willington (just back of 
Mineola proper), and runs_ along 
through Westbury and the Wheatley 
Hills to- Jericho, thence to East Nor- 
wich via the Jericho & Oyster Bay 
road, then twisting into the North 
Hempstead turnpike through Brook- 
ville to Bull’s Head Corner. Here an- 
other sharp turn to the left is encoun- 
tered and the course passes along the 
Back Road to the Old Westbury road, 
which is smooth and macadamized, past 
the W. C. Whitney and Mackay estates. 
Another turn westward for several hun- 
dred yards, under the Long Island Rail- 
road crossing near Roslyn Heights 
thence through Manhasset around to 
Lakeville on the Hyde Park Road, and 
on to Searington via Willets Road, 


turning to the right into. Mineo‘a ave- . 
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nue again back to the grand stand. It 
is said that the course is exactly thirty 
miles. 





Overheated Steam 
One of the consular reports which re- 
cently came to our office bore the un- 
intentionally humorous heading “Ex- 
periments 


with Overheated Steam.” 





LOCOMOBILE RACER FOR 


This reminds us of the description of a 
steam separator which we once read. 
The object of the separator, the critic 
said, was to fool the wet steam and 
makeit double onits tracks several times 
before it got down to business, and 
then only the dry and dusty steam could 
pass out of the separator. What the 
consular report says of the performance 
of the Schmidt superheater is as fol- 
lows: 

“Consul U. J. Ledoux, of Prague. 
writes that the question of increased 
speed has been closely studied of late 
by the Bohemian railways, and the Aus- 
sig-Teplitz Railway Company has been 
making most interesting experiments 
with the overheated steam locomotive 
system invented by Engineer Schmidt. 

“By Engineer Schmidt’s contrivance 
the steam coming out of the boiler. pre- 
vious to doing its work in the cylinder, 
must pass through a system of pipes 
which are exposed directly to the com- 
bustion gases. By this process the parti- 
cles of water still contained in the steam 
are also transformed into steam, adding 
considerably to the force of the loco- 
motive. It is reported that locomotives 
with this system of overheated steam 
show a considerable reduction in the 
consumption of both fuel and water, en- 
abling them to travel much longer dis- 
tances without stoppage for feeding 
purposes. According to the opinion of 
local experts, great improvements in 


the service can certainly be accomplish- 
ed. At a recent week’s trial on the 
Aussig-Teplitz Railway, a speed of 110 
kilometers (68.35 miles) an hour has 
been attained.” 


THE 


AUTOMOBILE 


American Automobile Preferred 


A summer resident of Great Neck, 
L. I., relates the following incident: 
“A few days ago I was standing on the 
pier looking out at the flotilla of yachts 
riding at anchor in the bay. All at 
once the familiar turbine flyer, the 
‘Tarantula,’ owned by William K. Van- 
‘cerbilt, Jr., rounded the point and came 





VANDERBILT CUP ENTRY 


up to its anchorage in a jiffy. Aimost 
at the same time, two automobiles 
came to a stop on the pier beside me. 
One was a White steamer with Mrs. 
W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., at the wheel; the 
other was a ponderous foreign car in 
charge of a French mechanician. Mean- 
while, a launch had been lowered from 
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smoothly and noiselessly and the other 
with snorting and seeming mechanical 
expostu:ation, I could readily under- 
stand the marked preference for the 
American machine shown by young 
Mr. Vanderbilt and his wife.” 


Insuring a Motor Car 


‘The question of insuring a motor car 
is a very important one for the owner 
of a valuable machine to consider and 
the query often made is: “Does it pay?” 
Millionaire Senators and others of en- 
vious, wealth can readily afford it, but 
for a man with a moderate income, who 
owns a $3,000 car, to pay $150 annually 
to insure his machine against fire and 
collision and then an additional prem- 
ium of at least $50 to indemnify him- 
self against paying large damages in 
case he runs into a person or persons, 
is expensive. Even if he does not carry 
a “popular” $25 accident poicy on his 
own dear person, the thought of hand- 
ing out two hundred dollars a year in 
premiums seems viciously extravagant. 
This also in view of the fact that in 
three years the company will refuse to 
renew his policies. In other words, if 
something does not happen to his car 
in that time, he will be out $500 or more, 
and have a more or less worn out car 
which he cannot insure or sell. If the 
car does meet with accident covered by 
the policy, it is, of course, a great satis- 
faction to make the insurance company 
pay. 





F. MAZZAN IN F.I. A. T. RACER ENTRY FOR, VANDERBILT CUP CONTEST 


the ‘Tarantula’ and, in less time than 
it takes to tell, Mr. Vanderbilt. with 
two. ladies and a couple of servants had 
landed on the pier. Mr. Vanderbilt 
and the ladies stepped into the White, 
while the servants, laden with luggage, 
climbed into the foreign car. When 
the two machines started up the hill 
leading to the town, the one gliding 





When the owner of a car desires to in- 
sure the same he is confronted with 
the following problem: If he pays a rate 
of 2% per cent. or 3 per cent. to insure 
against fire only, he has a feeling that 
his car is going to meét its finish in a 
collision. He does not feel that he 


can pay from 5 per cent. to 6 per cent. 
Of the 


for both kinds of assurance. 
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two, straight fire insurance as specified 
below, is the most widely written. The 
percentage of smashups in proportion 
to the number of motor cars manufac- 
tured grows continually smaller, while 
garage fires are still quite numerous. 
The percentage of loss of life and per- 
sonal injury is also decreasing. 

An important feature to note in re- 
gard to collision insurance, is that the 


THE AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE 

6.—Policy is not diminished by losses 
and, ‘in the event of partial loss, the 
policy continues to protect the owner 
for its full tace value without the ex- 
pense of a reinstatement premium. It is 
a full indemnity contract for its full value 
throughout the term for which it is writ- 
ten. 


Rate, 24% per cent. to 3 per cent., ac- 
cording to age of car. 








ELSIE JANIS TESTING THE 
policy does not cover during any speed 
or endurance contest, when it is most 
desirable. 

The following are the two general 
forms of fire and collision contracts is- 
sued by several reliable companies. The 
wording is nearly the same in each com- 
pany’s policy: 


Fire Policy 


Policy covers anywhere in the United 
States and Canada, and, if necessary, can 
be extended to cover in Europe, West 
Indies and other foreign countries. Pro- 
tects the owner of an automobile against 

1.—Loss by fire wherever it originates 
(within or without the machines), on 
either gasolene, electric or steam ma- 
chines, without restrictions of any kind. 

2.—Loss by explosion or lightning. 

3—Loss or damage in excess of 
$25.00, on each occasion by theft, rob- 
bery or’ pilferage by persons other than 
those in employment of the assured. 

4—Loss caused by fire, stranding, 
sinking, collision or derailment while 
being transported by land or water. 

5.—The value of automobiles is diffi- 
cult to ascertain on account of deprecia- 
tion caused by wear and tear. The policy 
is a valued policy and the value being 
agreed upon and stated in the policy 
cannot thereafter be disputed by the un- 
derwriters. 

This feature does away with the ne- 
cessity of proving the actual mercantile 
value of the machine and guarantees the 
collection of loss in full. 





HAYNES VANDERBILT CUP CAR 


Collision Policy 
Policy covers anywhere in the United 
States or Canada, or can be extended 
to other countries, and reimburses the 
owner of an automobile for 
1.—Damage by collision with any ob- 
ject, moving or stationary. 
2.—Liabilities for damages to other 
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whether a professional chauffeur or not. 

5.—The insurance does not cover while 
the machine is being operated in any 
1ace or speed test. 

6.—The assurers are not liable for loss 
of or damage to tires nor for loss of 
life or personal injury, nor for ioss of 
use, but otherwise are to pay the excess 
of $50 in each case. 

Rate, 2% to 3% per cent. 

This insurance can be _ obtained 
through any reputable fire insurance 
broker, or direct from the companies 
writing such policies. The latter almost 
without exception, adjust and pay legiti- 
mate losses promptly and fairly. The 
moral hazard in this particular branch 
of insurance is almost a minor consid- 
eration. Underwriters speaking from 
experience, say that there are. very few 
cases where people deliberately burn or 
damage a car to collect indemnities. Re- 
cently a certain physician purchased a 
second-hand car for about $800 and in- 
sured it for $2,500, then set fire to it in 
front of a vacant lot on Central Park 
West. He failed to understand why the 
fire marshal could arrest him when it 
was his own car that he burned, but he 
was sent to jail, nevertheless, and has 
not as yet collected his loss. 

In the happy days to come when the 
companies reduce the rates on motor 
car insurance we will all want it; in the 
meantime the question is one worth con- 
sidering a little. T. Q. Wricur. 


Stoves to Burn Alcohol 
There is likely to be considerable 
disappointment among the automobil- 
ists who expected to, find in denatured 








APPERSON BROS.’ VANDERBILT CUP ENTRY. 
Car Wrecked September 18. 


automobiles or 
through collision. 
3.—Legal expenses incurred in 
nection therewith. : 
4.—The insurance is effective while the 
machine is being operated by any per- 
son eighteen years of age or over. 


objects _—_susta:ned 


con- 


EDGAR APPERSON AT THE WHEEL 
See page 272 


alcohol a fuel that would be cheaper 
than gasolene. It seems, however, 
that other industries are preparing to 
take advantage of cheap alcohol. At a 
meeting in Chelsea, Mich., last month, 
Frank P. Glazier, who is at the head 
of the Glazier Stove Works, was a 
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speaker. Among other things he stat- 
ed that stoves are now being perfected 


in Chelsea to use denatured alcohol as - 


a fuel and when in use it would 
be patronized by nearly all country peo- 
ple. Farmers might supply from their 
farms the materials from which the al- 


cchol is made. 











A. CLEMENT 


Driver of Bayard-Clement Car Entered for 
Vanderbilt Race 


Another New Field 

Consul James Jonnson, at 
wishes that America would ship some 
motor cars out there. This is what he 
has to say on the subject: 

‘For the more expensive cars the sup- 
ply seems to more than keep step with 
the demand, and competition with the 
French makes would be difficult. What 
is wanted is a light two-seated car, and 
a good hill climber, for level ground is 
the exception here. But no business. as 
far is I can see, can be done in Algeria 
without having sample cars on the spot. 
People will not buy before seeing the 
goods. It would, therefore, be desirable 
tu. make arrangements with a good local 
agent, and before doing so it would be 
prudent to send out a capable man, 
speaking French, to make himself ac- 
auainted with the wants of the country, 
and with the standing and intelligence 
of the agents and merchants. It is quite 


Algiers, 


useless to try to'do a trade by sending. 


descriptive matter in English and quot- 
ing prices in dollars at the factory. 

“Up to the present the French manu- 
facturers do not appear very willing to 
undertake this class of business, but a 
serious competition may be expected 
from Italy. An Italian motor can be 
sold retail in Algiers at less than $500. 
freight, duty and agent’s commission all 
included. The duty is about $120 per 
ton of 2,240 pounds.” 


Bail Bonds for Motorists 
The arrest and detention of automobile 
users, for exceeding speed limits and 
for other alleged infractions of local 


THE 
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laws, has led a certain surety company, 
at the suggestion of Mr. Winthrop E. 
Scarritt, ex-president of the Automobile 
Ciub of America, and several others, to 
attempt to place in the hands of every 
responsible owner of motor vehicles the 
means of readily providing adequate 
bond for appearance, etc. 

This is accomplished by empowering 
each owner, through proper power of 
attorney, to himself execute "bail bonds 
with this company as surety. 

These powers of attorney are issued 
in neat, compact form, in lots of five, 
prepared for use in the States of New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois. Missouri, Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin and California. They 
run for one year from date of issuance, 
and are not transferrable. They are is- 
sued at $20.00 for book of five. (Good 
for five arrests.) 

Blanks for justification are attached 
to each power of attorney to be used 
when bonds are executed. 

Blanks are provided with the powers 
to enable users to promptly notify the 
company of the date of arrest, where 
trial will occur, and the amount of the 
Lond that was required by the official. 

In New York State the acceptance 
of these bonds by a magistrate is man- 
datory, but in the other States it is op- 
tional, although a magistrate has never 
been known to refuse to accept such a 
bond. 
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that carry the vehicular traffic common 
to that part of Long Island. 

Those who are to engage in the race 
naturally wish to have‘all experience on 
the course that can be obtained so that 
every turn and irregularity of the road 
may be familiar. They can learn this as 
well, however, by using touring cars run 
at legal speed. There is great difference 
in the readiness men display in learning 
the road. Mr. Elliott Shepard does not 
care to go over the course more than 
two or three times, and with that ex- 
perience ‘he will probably know the 
route details better than some men who 
go ten times oftener. This ability to re- 
ceive impressions of the road is strik- 
ingly seen in trainmen learning new di- 
visions. Some men never seem to be- 
come entirely familiar with landmarks 
and automobilists are subject to similar 
conditions. 


Robert H. Sexton, chief of the De- 
partment of Congresses and Special 
Events, at the Jamestown Exposition, 
states that arrangements will be made 
for two large automobile shows at the 
exposition next year. Mr. Sexton ex- 
pects that the fair will be patronized 
lergely by motorists from all parts of 
the country and that the motor car 
shows will be features of great inter- 
est. 


The St. Louis Motor Car Co. of 
Peoria, Ill., are sending to their friends 
a small leather portmanteau, which 





F. E. MOSCOVICS, BELDEN AND LEE FRAYER, DRIVERS OF THE FRAYER-MILLER 
VANDERBILT RACERS 


Learning Features of Routes 


The people along the route of the Van- 
derbilt Cup race are naturally opposed 
to.racing being indulged in before the 


‘real event comes off. They ought to 


receive every consideration, for they have 
acted in a very friendly spirit in permit- 
ting the great race to be run over roads 


tofms a convenient means of carrying 
small change. Those wanting to pos- 
sess the purse had better apply at once. 


There are over 4,000 race horses in 
England, Scotland and Ireland whose 
training quarters are fully known, and 
they are stabled in 244 establishments. 
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Collecting Mail 


Baltimore, Md., is shortly to be the 
scene of an experiment with automo- 
biles which, if successful, may revolu- 
tionize the collection of United States 
mail in all the large cities of the coun- 
try. On October 1 the Post Office De- 
partment will instal in service two spe- 
cially constructed automobiles which 
will be entirely devoted to collecting 
mail from the letter boxes of the city. 

Serious consideration of the various 
phases of the subject strengthens the 
belief that the superior advantages of 
the motor vehicle in this line of service 
are unquestionable. The most important 
consideration, of course, is time. That 
side of the matter may be easily set- 
tled, for it would be folly to make a 
comparison between brute strength and 
steel machinery. Yet one “croaker” was 
overheard to say that the automobile 
would lose more time in starting and 
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Its streets are mainly paved with the 
cobblestone of other days and besides 
are extremely hilly. 

First Assistant Postmaster General 
Hitchcock believes that if the experi- 
ment succeeds in Baltimore there can 
be no question of its success in the oth- 
er big cities and in the event fortune 
favors the automobile in this trial, the 
service will undoubtedly be extended. 


Steel and Glass Bridge 


The State of Colorado wiil soon pos- 
sess the highest bridge in the Western 
world and it will be over the deepest 
chasm in the Rocky Mountains. The 
bridge is being built over the far- 
famed Royal Gorge of the Arkansas 
River. This is the narrowest point in 
the Grand Canon of the same stream— 
the great gate, as it were, through which 
the Arkansas River empties its enor- 
mous volume of water, gathered from 
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t. 
stopping than it would take a horse to 
collect from two boxes. 


the melting snows 150 miles above, in 
the vicinity of Leadville, on to the plain 


P : : <—_ f > 
A reduction in expense is another in, once known as “The Great American 


evitable outcome. 
livery stable rates—at least in- Baltimore 
—are practically identical.’ There are at 


Garage charges «ands 





esert.” At the point in the Royal 
orge where the bridge is to be 
¥ retched, the abysmal rent in the 


present in the Monumental’City 19 mail Heapth’s crust is but fifty feet wide at 


carts. 


The two automobiles will sup-.7 thé bottom and 230 feet wide at the top. 


plant four of these,» $& that by a plain’ The walls rise almost perpendicularly 


process of reasoning 9 motor cars will 
be used in place of 19° mail carts, always 
provided the experiment is successful. | 
The storing expenditure would thus be 
cut in half. Of course, fuel consumption 
and possible repairs will shave down the 
saving some, but everything considered, 
the automobile would seem to be the 
cheaper in the end. 

Baltimore was selected for the test, be- 
cause it presents the most unfavorable 
conditions of any of the large cities. 


ft distance of 2,660 feet, and are com- 
posed of granite iron-stained and with 
the colorings that blend into innumer- 
able pleasing effects. It is said that the 
bridge will be built of steel and glass. 


Copper is more elastic than any other 
metal except steel, more sonorous than 
any other except aluminum, and more 
ductile and malleable than any other 
except the precious metals. 
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Annual Outing of the Popes 

Friday, August 17, the Pope force 
went en masse to the shore for a day’s 
outing and recreation such as is an- 
nually indulged in by these people. 

The party left the factory at Hartford 
1 twenty-eight automobiles and drove 
the entire distance to Savin Rock, 
Conn., where aquatic sports and land 
games, including a baseball contest, were 
enjoyed and at half past one the com- 
pany gave a fine shore dinner to the as- 
sembled crowd. 

Mr. Albert L. Pope, vice-president of 
the company, led the procession of cars 
in a big 45 H. P. Pope-Toledo. Mr. 
Chas. E. Walker, second vice-president, 
Col. George Pope, treasurer, and Mr. 
W. C. Walker, secretary, each drove a 
machine on the trip. The distance of 
seventy miles was covered in good time 
and: without accidents and the return 
trip was.made by all hands in as good 
time as the laws of the region permit. 

A car driven by C. E. Spencer, assis- 
tant manager of the Pope Mfg. Com- 
pany’s branch in New York city, came 
up for the occasion and joined the party 
at Savin Rock. E. E. Hinsman, man- 
ager of the Pope: Mfg. Co., at Westfield, 
also brought a party in automobiles, 
joining the Pope force at Hartford at 
seven o’clock in the morning. 

Among the interesting events of the 
day was a ball game between the West- 
field force and the Hartford men, which 
resulted in a tie. 

It’s needless to say that such outings 
as these, where officers, heads of depart- 
ments and assistants come shoulder to 
shoulder with their fellow workmen, add 
materially to the esprit-de-corps, and 
that if more of these occasions were 
indulged in generally there would be a 
better feeling throughout the country 
between employers and employees. 


Rim Cutting 


A common inquiry that comes to our 
Information Bureau is, how can I pre- 
vent my tires from rim cutting? Rim 
cutting is due almost entirely to run- 
ning with tires imperfectly inflated. The 
advice we generally give is wrestle on 
the air pump more vigorously than you 
have been doing and watch to see that 
the tire does not get hugging the rim 
Lefore pumping is begun. 

In this connection an efficient hand 
pump is of decided help. Many mo- 
torists depend too much upon garage 
help to keep their tires properly in- 
flated and pay little attention to the con- 
dition of- the pumps carried on the car. 
The packing of the pump is permitted 
to get worn and leaky so that pumping 
up a deflated tire becomes a most la- 
borious job. When the pump is kept in 
good order a few strokes vigorously ap- 
plied will save the annoyance and ex- 
pense that come from rim cutting. 
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European Notes and Comment 
By A. F. Sinclair 


The British Motor Car Act 

This enactment which regulates mo- 
toring in the United Kingdom expires 
at the end of this year, and a Royal 
Commission was appointed so long ago 
as September, 1905, to inquire into the 
working of the act, and to consider what 
amendments were necessary. Under the 
act the maximum speed allowed is 
twenty miles an hour in the open, and 
lower speeds in populous places which 
are fixed by the local government board 
on a request of a county or town coun- 
cil, after exhaustive inquiry as to the 
circumstances in each case. The maxi- 
mum speed of twenty miles in the open 
country has been more honored in the 
breach than in the observance. Nearly 
a thousand prosecutions for the offense 
of exceeding the legal limit alone were 


pare favorably with any country in the 
world except France. 


Speed in Other Countries 

In Austria the maximum speed allow- 
ed is twenty miles an hour with reduc- 
tions under varying conditions to as low 
2s four miles an hour. In Belgium the 
maximum is about nineteen miles an 
hour in the open and six. and a quarter 
miles in towns. The maximum in France 
is the same as Belgium but in practice 
it is little observed. In inhabited dis- 
tricts the speed is reduced to from 12% 
to 4 miles an hour, according to cir- 
cumstances. In Germany there is no 
speed limit in the open, but in towns and 
\illages a car’s speed must not exceed 
that of a trotting horse—about nine miles 
an hour. In Italy the maximum speed 
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instituted during the year ending June 
30, 1905, and the number for the corre- 
sponding period ending June 30 last 
would probably well nigh double that 
number. But motorists have maintained 
that so long as no one was _ incon- 
venienced the speed was of little mo- 
ment, and their view of the case has 
been accepted by the commission who 
have recommended that the speed limit 
ir. the open should be abolished, while 
the section of the act which deals with 
the offense of driving to the public dan- 
ger should be strengthened, and the pun- 
ishments made more vigorous. The rec- 
ommendation to abolish the speed limit 
has given great satisfaction, but it is not 
certain that Parliament will accept it. 
Should the limit be swept away Britain 
will be in many respects a very satis- 
factory motorists’ country, and will com- 


allowed in the clear open is twenty-five 
miles an hour in daylight and nine miles 
at night. In inhabited districts the speed 
is reduced to about seven and a half 
miles an hour. In Holland there is no 
speed limit on the main roads, but other 
than main roads the local authorities 
may impose restrictions of speed in 
towns and villages. These details are 
tuken from the commission’s report, 
which, in referring to the United States, 
says that in three States there is a max- 
imum of twenty-five miles an hour; in 
two States, twenty-four miles an hour; 
in thirteen States, twenty miles an hour; 
in ten States, fifteen miles an hour; in 
one State (Maryland), ten miles an 
hour; in Missouri, nine miles an hour 
when so required by the driver of an- 
other vehicle. and in Alabama eight 
miles an hour. Those figures suggest 
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that the motorist in the United States 
would require a guide book to keep him 
in order with the law. Anyhow, it will 
be seen that if the speed limit be abol- 
ished with us, we shall be in a favorable 
position comparatively. 
The Scottish Trials Report 

The report of these trials was issued 
at the beginning of August. In pre- 
vious notes I have referfed to the ardu- 
ous nature of the trials and their ad- 
mirable organization, and in the copy 
oi the report which I have sent the edi- 
torial staff will be satisfied of the enor- 
mous amount of labor involved in its 
preparation. It is to be regretted that 
its exhaustive character renders it too 
long for reproduction. Before pro- 
ceeding to comment on the awards I 
should like to refer for a moment to the 
standing of the trials committee. The 
chairman was the Rt. Hon. Sir J. H. A. 
Macdonald, K.C.B., Lord Justice Clerk 
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of Scotland, who is president of the 
Scottish Automobile Club. His name 
only appears as a matter of courtesy, 
for, although there is no more enthusi- 
astic motorist in Scotland, notwithstand- 
ing his seventy years, than Sir John, his 
duties in Edinburgh as a Lord of Ses- 
sion precluded his filling more than an 
crnamental position. The actual chair- 
man was Mr. John Adam, who is en- 
gaged in insurance business in Glas- 
gow: Prof. Archibald Barr, D.Sc.. 
M.I.C.E., is professor of engineering in 
Glasgow University; Prof. J.. Harvard 
Biles, LL.D., M.I.C.E., M.I.E.E., is 
professor of naval architecture in Glas- 
gow University. These two gentlemen 
as the leaders of education on these sub- 
jects in the principal shipbuilding cen- 
ter in the world enjoy a world-wide repu- 
tation wherever ships are built or marine 
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engines constructed. Mr. H. M. Napier 
ic the senior partner of a shipbuilding 
firm on the Clyde; Messrs. J. R. Nisbet, 
John M. Ross and J. B. Shanks are all 
business men unconnected with the mo- 
tor manufacturing industry, and Dr. C. 
3asil Richards is an Ayrshire medical 
man, who takes a great interest in mo- 
toring from a medical point of view. 
The honorary secretary, Mr. R. J. 
Smith, C.A., is a member of a firm of 
accountants in the city, an enthusiastic 
motorist and a wonderful organizer. 
The point is that none of the trials com- 
mittee were in any way connected with 
the trade, and all are men highly quali- 
fied, of high standing, and absolute 
probity. This feature is not the least 
important of those rendering the Scot- 
tish trials probably the most efficiently 
organized and reliable, while in some re- 
spects the most important in the world. 
The classes, five in number, were by 
price of chassis according as they did 
not exceed £200, £350, £500, £650, and 
exceeded £650. 


The Winners 


It will be remembered that in Class 1 
the best performance in point of relia- 
bility was made by a Cadillac, which 
went through the four days without los- 
ing a mark. But in the matter of low 
petrol consumption that car made but an 
indifferent showing, while in hill climb- 
ing also it was behind. The winner, a 
9 H. P. Swift car, lost one mark for re- 
liability, but although only a_ few 
pounds lighter than the Cadillac, it took 
seven gallons less gasolene during the 
four days, the figures being Swift 
‘18.625 gallons, and Cadillac 25.625 gal- 
lons. In hill climbing the Cadillac took 
only 74.4 per cent. of the marks gained 
by the winner. In this class the 8 H. P. 
Maxwell did best on the most difficult 
of the four. timed hills, that climbed on 
the second day, over Cairnwell, the high- 
est public road in Britain. But the 
Maxwell’s meritorious performance in 
other respects was neutralized by fuel 
consumption, which was over twenty- 
nine gallons, or 22.8 car miles to the gal- 
lon against the winner’s 36.04 car miles. 
It will be recognized that these are 
British gallons of 277%4 cubic inches, 
which, of course, gives better mileage 
than the United States gallon of 231 
cubic inches. The winner in Class 2 was 
a 10 H. P. Arrol-Johnston, a Scottish 
car, having a horizontal engine with op- 
posed cylinders. In this class the 16 
H. P. Maxwell had full marks for relia- 
bility, while the 16 H. P. Reo (the only 
other American car in the class) lost 
cnly two marks, while the winner lost 
six. But both were hopelessly outdis- 
tanced by the winner in fuel consump- 
tion, the figures being the Arrol-John- 
ston, 23 gallons; the Maxwell, 45 gal- 
lens, and the Reo, 33 gallon’. The win- 
ner was several hundred pounds heavier 
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than either. In this class was found the 
winner of the Scottish cup, a trophy of- 
fered for the lowest petrol consumption. 
This machine, a 10 H. P. Darracq, 
weighing laden 2,454 pounds, went round 
cn 17.625 gallons, giving 38.1 car miles 
and 41.7 ton miles to the gallon. In 
Class 3 the winner was a 12-16 H. P. 
Wilson-Pilcher car which is the manu- 
facture of Sir Wm. Armstrong Whit- 
worth & Co., Ltd., the famous ordnance 
making firm of Newcastle. This car, like 
the winner in. Class 2, has a horizontal 
engine. The gold medalist in Ciass 4 
was a 20-32 H. P. Darracq, a type added 
to the Franco-British firm’s catalogue 
this year. These cars are made in 
France with British capital, and are un- 
der British business control. This car is 
a wonderful hill climber, and had the 
best record for that quality of the whole 
sixty-nine cars that finished. It had also 
a non-stop record for reliability and did 
over 17 car miles and 28 ton miles to the 
gallon of fuel. The medal in Class 5 
was won by a 25-36 H. P. Brasier car, 
which, although weighing nearly 4,000 
pounds when ready for the road, did 
nearly 18 car miles and over 31 ton miles 
ta the gallon. This is the only one of 
the awards to leave room for cavil. The 
three points on which the cars were test- 
ed were reliability, 800 marks; hill climb- 
ing, 100 marks, and petrol consumption, 
100 marks. Of the ten cars to finish in 
Class 5 seven did better than the winner 
in reliability and four did better in hill 
climbing, while three did better in both 
reliability and hill climbing. For low 
fuel consumption the winner had the best 
marks obtainable. It will be seen that 
fuel consumption formed a most import- 
ant factor in the decision of the awards, 
but I have not heard it suggested that 
ic received too great prominence. 


American Cars for the British Market 

It may not come amiss from one who 
has watched motor car development for 
a number of years to point out some 
features in which American cars are un- 
fit for the British market. By unfit I 
do not mean defective, but that they do 
not comply with British requirements. 
This paragraph has been suggested by 
the high fuel consumption of the Amer- 
ican cars in the Scottish trials. It is 
a frequent and justifiable complaint 
against most American cars sold in this 
country that they use too much fuel. 
The reason is that every maker appears 
to consider that he can make a car- 
bureter as well as another man, and each 
fits his own. This practice may not 
count in the United States where gaso- 
lene is cheap, and journeys usually 
short. But in this country where fuel 


costs well nigh dotble its price in the 
United States, and journeys, notwith- 
standing the supposed danger of falling 
over the edge of this tiny island, are 
generally longer, fuel consumption is a 
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serious matter. This fact is so obvious 
to British motor car makers that few 
fit other than French carbureters, which 
are hard to beat for economy. Another 
point is ignition. Some of the cars 
sent over are fitted with dry primary 
batteries. This simply means that be- 
fore starting to run his car the pur- 
chaser has to fit either a magneto or 
accumulators or both. No one in this 
country thinks of using primary batter- 
ies. They are too expensive and unre- 
liable for British users. I have used 
them myself and I know, and since I 
fitted a Pfluger storage battery my 
troubles have ceased. But the most seri- 
ous defect in American cars is the ab- 
sence of reliability in detail work—that 
is, such fittings as tube joints and aux- 
iliary driving mechanism, the pump op- 
erating device, fan drive, and so on. 
Many parts which should be brazed are 
bolted, while silencers which should be 
brazed are merely flanged. But the 
most annoying of all is the leaking and 
breaking of pipes and tanks. The mech- 
anism is all right and would often sell 
the car itself, but the fittings men- 
tioned are in many cases a source 
of 


continual worry. It is no use 
American makers trying to make 
headway in the British market un- 


less they can turn out better cars than. 
makers on this side at the same price. 
Cheapness is of little use without re- 
liability. On two days of the Scottish 
trials I rode on two four-cylinder cars 
of British make priced at little over 
£300, say, $1,600, and both cars went 
round the 672 miles with the loss of six 
minutes between them, by oil getting 
on the commutator contacts of one and 
an equally trifling trouble in the other. 
Both cars are made entirely in England 
by firms who can do repairs or supply 
spares in the minimum of time. This 
is the form of competition which Amer- 
ican makers have to contend with here, 
and this paragraph is written for the 
purpose of making it clear that cars 
must be good and reliable all the way 
through to secure a permanent reputa- 
tion in the United Kingdom. 
Weight or Cylinder Capacity 

A momentous question is at present 
being considered by the Automobile 
Club de France as to the restriction to 
be imposed on racing cars in the future. 
It is felt as the result of the Grand 
Prize race that the thousand kilogram 
restriction has pretty well served its pur- 
pose in having had the effect of re- 
straining the tendency to increase weight 
with power. It is recognized that the 
chassis has become fairly well stand- 
ardized in form. and that if another 
method of restriction could be imposed 
which would at once prevent any great 
increase of weight, while tending 
to improve efficiency. greater advantages 
would result from racing than under 
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the weight limit. The proposal before 
the French club is to restrict the total 
cylinder area—that is to say, to fix a 
limit to the diameter of the cylinders 
sc that makers may be sent in search 
of the best proportionate stroke and the 
most economical capacity. Provided 
this change is introduced it may be ex- 
pected to reduce the present abnormal 
waste of power through radiation, im- 
proper cooling and by the exhaust dis- 
charge of heat. It has been shown that 
the potential power of doing work con- 
tained in gasolene is dissipated to the 
extent of at least 80 per cent., and that 
cnly 20 per cent. is developed at the 
flywheel. This result is comparatively 
highly favorable, because it is obtained 
under full-load conditions, and when 
one considers the high power of many 
cars for the trifling amount of work 
they have to do, it will be seen that the 
cfficiency as a general rule will fall far 
short of 20 per cent. Then there is 
the question of transmission, and the 
loss of power which results from fric- 
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tion between the flywheel and the road 
wheels. There is plenty of room for 
improvement here also, and altogether it 
is believed that greater improvement 
would result from restriction of cylin- 
der area and the consequent efforts 
of the makers to get the very utmost 
driving effect at the road wheels out of 
the power at their disposal. Needless 
to say, if the French club adopts the 
proposed method it is all Lombard 
street to a China orange in favor of oth- 
er clubs in Europe following their lead. 


The Use of Asbestos 


Few people know the wide range of 
uses to which asbestos may be put. In 
addition to the covering of locomotive 
and stationary engine boilers, it is be- 
ing worked for building purposes into 
innumerable forms like plaster of paris. 
When in compact form it is smooth and 
very hard, and is much used to cover 
cornices, balustrades and pillars. If 
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dampened it can be handled as easily 
as felt. Iron pillars and braces that are 
not covered by asbestos or other fire 
resisting material may become sources 
of danger. In case of fire the heat is 
liable to bend or break them. Asbestos 
prevents this, as fire cannot penetrate 
to the iron pillars, especially if there is 
an air space intervening. Asbestos it- 
self may become hot but resists the 
action of flame. It will not itself burn, 
and in the porous condition in which it 
is prepared for boiler covering it be- 
comes a good insulator, as it then con- 
tains numerous minute air spaces. Its 
use is not new. Napoleon used asbestos 
uniforms for firemen in Paris. A good 
deal of the asbestos used in the United 
States comes from Canada. 


Gasolene Engines on Farms 


If the automobile continues to be an 
eyesore to most farmers, its motive pow- 
er, the gas engine, is advancing in pop- 
ularity and is gradually working its way 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF RANGELEY LAKE 
into use for performing the drudgery of 
the farm hitherto done by horses and 
unwilling hands. 

An important labor problem that has 
always worried the planters of the 
Southern States since slave help stop- 
ped has been the picking of cotton. The 
aid of machinery in doing this work 
lias received very little appreciation, but 
an inventor has recently deeloped a 
cotton picking apparatus worked on the 
same principle as the vacuum cleaner, 
which promises to be a decided suc- 
cess. It is carted through the cotton 
fields and the vacuum pump is operated 
by a small gasolene engine. 

Another method of dealing with cot- 
ton picking made necessary by the 
scarcity of labor is to cut the cotton 
as corn is cut in the Northern States 
and haul it under cover where it can 
be picked at leisure. The Southern 
Farm Magazine says that the action of 
southern manufacturers in taking away 
help from the farmers has set men to 
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thinking out machines, not so much to 
supplant muscle as to do the work for 
which muscle has become less and less 
available. : 

The progress that has been made was 
shown last month by a test of five differ- 
ent cane loaders in Louisiana in the 
presence of a number of sugar planters, 
who were so well satisfied with the re- 
sults that they had difficulty in deciding 
which of at least three of the machines 
was preferable. 

One of these loaded 3,400 pounds of 
cane in 5 minutes and 36 seconds; an- 
other, two tons of cane in 6 minutes and 
58 seconds, and the third, two tons in 
5 minutes and 48 seconds. One mule 
is the power needed to operate 
the loaders, though one of them is ar- 
ranged so that a gasolene engine may 
be used. 

All of these machines, as well as the 
new cotton harvesters, cling to the idea 
cf substituting a machine for muscle 
in the actual picking of cotton. But it 
is believed that the real solution of the 
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problem will not be reached until the 
idea of picking cotton in the fields. at 
all is given up. The advanced cotton 
growers advocate cutting the plants en- 
tire and harvesting them by machinery 
much as wheat is harvested. 


A New Steel 


A new alloy steel for the barrels of 
sporting guns has been undergoing 
tests before the Iron and Steel Institute 
of London, England. The steel which 
costs only a little more than ordinary 
good cast steel is subjected to great 
pressure while still in a fluid state in the 
mold. The elastic limit exceeds 60,000 
Ibs.; the breaking strain is 110,000 lbs.; 
the elongation being 30 per cent. in an 
8 in. piece. The steel is manufactured 
by Messrs. Jessup and Sons, who have 
made a specialty of fluid compression. 


An average walking pace of a healthy 
man or woman is said to be seventy- 
five steps a minute. 
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Southern Road Making 
The trunk railroads traversing the 
Southern States have been giving the 
residents of these parts valuable object 
lessons in road building and on the ad- 
vantage of  macadam_ roads _ that 
leavened the mass of careless  indif- 














Cc. R. CULVER 
Knox Automobile Co., Springfield, Mass. 


ierence. Now the automobile is cir- 
culating the sentiment that calls upon 
the people to mend their ways and now 
the leading publicists of the South are 
spreading the convincing argument that 
good roads are a paying enterprise. 
Among the most convincing speakers 








JOS. M. GILBERT 
Sales Manager Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, O. 


on this theme are John Craft, of Mobile, 
by whom it was stated that the cost. to 
the farmers of the South is 50 cents per 
bale of cotton for an average haul of 
eight miles. 

If there were good roads the cost 
would be reduced to 16 cents a bale. 
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Estimating a crop at a million bales this 
would mean a saving of $340,000 an- 
nually. 

It costs under present road conditions 
25 cents to haul a ton of fertilizer a 














BEN RICHARDS 
Who Ran a Packard Car in the Glidden Tour 


mile. With good roads the cost would 
be eight cents a ton. 

“T have studied for some years the 
problem of working convicts on our pub- 
lic roads,” said Mr. Craft, “and they 
have proved to be the most economical 
road builders to be had. The convict 


E. E. McMASTER 
Detroit Representative Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co:, Akion, O. 


has long passed the experimental stage. 


for road making. 

“Judge Eave, of Georgia, who has had 
twenty years experience in working con- 
victs as road builders, says: ‘They are 
the best and cheapest road builders. 
While working convicts, not a single 
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overt act was committed, or a single 
child, woman or man molested, or one 
dollar’s worth of property depredated 
on. 

“Mecklenburg county, North Carolina, 
has the finest macadamized roads, and 
it is being done with convict labor. It 








WALTER G. PIERSON 
Secretary Long Island Automobile Club, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


costs an average of 25 cents a day to 
guard, feed and care for convict labor 
when it is managed on business prin- 
ciples. 

“As for the convict himself, statistics 
show that 90 per cent. of those who are 
worked in the open air, properly fed 











C. H, WALZ 
Manager Jas. L. Gibney & Bro. Accessory Dept. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘and guarded, return to their families and 
cease to be a charge or a menace to 
the State, while of those who are kept 
in prison or are worked in mines, saw- 
mills or similar places, 85 per cent. be- 
come hardened criminals. 

“Nor do I think it right to put the 
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honest wage earners in competition with 
convict labor, or the manufacturing in- 
dustry in competition with the one that 
hires cheap convict labor. 

“Indiana has more than 17,000 miles 
of good gravel roads. I remember 





GEO. A. CRITTENDEN 
A Franklin Enthusiast 


when Indiana was considered one of the 
illiterate States in the Union. To-day 
she is prosperous, and her people are no 
longer ignorant, but the State is dotted 
with the finest schools and colleges. 
“Massachusetts spends more money 
than any other State on her public 


S. B. STEVENS 
A Noted Automobile Sportsman 


roads. New York has just voted to is- 
sue $50,000,000 for her roads_ to 
be spent in the next ten years. 
New Jersey has fin: roads, which 
have been of great benefit, and 
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are the best investments the State has. 
Missouri is agitating a bond issue of 
$25,000,000 for her public roads. The 
province of Ontario, Canada, has 60,000 
miles of good roads, and from that phe- 
nomenal improvements have been the re- 
sults of prosperity to its farmers.” 











LEON RUBAY 
The Celebrated Dealer in Linton Apparatus 


The strangest military body in the 
world is a band of cavalry at Saint de 
Moorvay, a province on the east coast 
of Africa, which is under the rule of 
the French Governor-General of Mada- 
gascar. These soldiers go about their 
military operations on oxen. 














_ TT. F. KEATON 
Of the Pope-Toledo Company 


Of all the people of Europe the 
French have the fewest children and 
the Irish the most. The average French 
family numbers 3.3 persons and the av- 
erage Irish family 5.2. 
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Mr. R. A. Sharboro, the well-known 
assistant cashier of the Italian-Amer- 
ican Bank, San Francisco, is the happy 
purchaser of the first Northern Four 
Cylinder Car with self-adjusting air 
clutch and air brakes to be sold in the 
State of California. Mr. Sharboro con- 





A. W. CHURCH 
Decauville Autonobile Co. 


siders it quite a distinction, and his ex- 
perience in motoring leads him to be- 
lieve that the famous Northern control 
and self-adjusting air clutch will have 
a big sale in California. The sale was 
made by the Diamond Motor Car Co., 
of Los Angeles and San Francisco. 





JAMES MOODIE 
Secretary Hamilton Automobile Club, Hamilton, O. 


Degrees of latitude are about 69% 
miles, but of longitude vary with the 
size of the earth in the particular lati- 
tude. At London they are about 37 
miles, at Calcutta about 50. 
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He’s a Darling 


Mr. C. F. Sherin, of New York, has 
had a uniqite experience in a country 
court house. On a lonely road near 
the town of Dedham, Mass., he 
put his auto into the third speed 
and was making good time, when 
a constable appeared, like Ban- 
quo’s ghost, and would not down. Back 
at the city hall where Mr. Sherin had 
to go, there was no chief of police or 
justice of the peace or anything else ex- 
cept a telephone. The constable called 
up a person named Darling. He was 
a daisy. He accepted bail of $25 and 
charged $3 for accepting it, conditional 
on hiring a local attorney, if not he 
would make the, bail $50. No attorney 
being at hand, this same Darling offered 
his services as attorney, after giving his 
receipt as justice of the peace. . On 
arriving in New York Mr. Sherin re- 
ceived a brief note informing him that 
Mr. Darling had fined him $15 for speed- 
ing, and Mr. Darling had charged him 
$10 for attorney’s fee, and Mr. Darling 
had also charged the legal fee of $3 as 
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the water is poured upon the burning 
gasolene it spreads the flames. 


Fatigue of Metal 


The crystallization of metal particles, 
often called the fatigue of metals, is 
being constantly brought to our atten- 
tion by the recurrence of accidents 
that might with a little forethought be 
avoided. The natural tendency of the 
highest grade of iron, whether rolled 
or hammered, is gradually to assume 
its original form of granulated particles. 
During the process of being manufac- 
tured into commodities the metallic 
molecules assume a fibrous or stringy 
form, but no sooner is the metal left 
alone than it immediately begins to 
assume the crystalline form. It seems 


as if disintegration begins at once, 
though the process is necessarily some- 
what slow. This process is, however, 
accelerated if the metal is subjected to 
severe stresses, and hence axles, cranks 
and pins gradually lose their elasticity 
and become brittle. 
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a justice of the peace. Mr. Darling 


ought to be in Congress. 


Tire and Tool Receptacle 


The anexed engravings illustrate the 
Ehret Tire and Tool Receptacle for au- 
tomobiles, invented by Michael Ehret, 
Philadelphia. The invention really needs 
no description, as every person can see 
at a glance what the receptacle does. 
It dispenses with the use of tool boxes 
and repair kits that are always in the 
way, and’ it provides a convenient cov- 
ered locker for tires and oil cans that 
are a tiresome nuisance to keep secure 
in ordinary cars. Many a life lost in 
accidents would have been saved had it 
not been for tires lashed to the front 
seat of the car preventing the driver 
from jumping out. The receptacle is 
patented by Michael Ehret, Philadelphia. 


The ordinary automatic sprinkling ap- 
paratus, so successfully used in many 
factories, is not adapted to places where 
gasolene is liable to take fire. When 
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TOOL RECEPTACLE 


In locomotives and other machines 
subject to constant straining shocks the 
period of safety is practically known, and 
rules can be established, with a fair 
degree of accuracy, prescribing the 
distance in miles beyond which axles 
and other parts should not be allowed 
to exceed without examination. It is 
to be regretted that this system of reg- 
ulation is not more generally applied. 
Usually some serious accident happens 
before the fatigue of metals is thought 
of. Very often much surprise is then 
expressed that a fracture occurs when 
some light work is being done, although 
work of a much heavier kind had pre- 
viously been accomplished with the 
same machine without any appearance 
of weakening. 

An apt illustration comes to us from 
a southern railway, where a draw-bar 
pin broke, causing the parting of a 
train of heavy cars, with disastrous re- 
sults. Two weeks later another acci- 
dent exactly similar occurred. The 
lesson thus doubly impressed was 
learned at last, with the result that a 
number of pins were tested and broken 
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by a single blow from a sledge. The 
broken ends of the pins looked like 
burned steel. The annealing process 
was then promptly applied to the rest 
of the fatigued pins. Piles of them 
were covered by a hot wood fire, and 
they were allowed to cool in the ashes. 
The limit of six months’ service is now 
fixed on the road in question for the 
service of draw-bar pins. 

We recall an instance of a spring 
hanger breaking on a newly repaired 
engine, which established the practice 
of annealing the spring hangers and 
other parts on all engines on that road 
while repairs were being made in the 
back shop. This species of fatigue par- 
ticularly applies to chains that are sub- 
jected to severe strains. It would be 
well if the process for softening the 
crystallized metal was more generally 
adopted. It is a singular provision in 
nature that calorification has the effect 
of renewing the elasticity of wrought 
iron, and the remedy so readily appli- 
cable is often overlooked on account of 
its very simplicity. 
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There are a great many parts of auto- 
mobiles subject to this destructive 
agency. In spite of pneumatic tires the 
vibration imparted to all parts of the 
running gear is certain to induce crystal- 
lization that will soon end in fracture. 
All the parts that can readily be removed 
ought to be annealed every two or three 
years. 


M. Roussel Geo has completed the 
largest picture ever painted. It meas- 
ures exactly 807 square feet, and the 
picture represents the Paris crowd in 
1789 rushing to, the Hotel de Ville, led 
by Lafayette, after the taking of the 
Bastile, and contains over 1,000 life-size 
figures. 


The U. S. Consul at Panama City, 
Peru, states that there is a good sales 
opening for American manufacturers of 
automobiles in Peru. Panama City has 
been splendidly paved recently and sev- 
eral fine roadways radiate for several 
miles around to the Sabanas, where the 
summer homes of many wealthy people 
are located. 
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. General Correspondence 





Accuracy of Speedometers 
Editor AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE: 

Your little item relative to speedom- 
eters and their accuracy brings to mind 
a story I heard not long ago in an up- 
town garage. The manufacturer (?) of 
a certain speed indicator was in conver- 
sation with the keeper of motor wagons. 
The garage man said: “Well, how’s the 
indicator a’ coming along?” “Oh, fine,” 
was the reply, “here’s the model. Isn’t 
it a beauty? There’s only one thing 
I’ve got to overcome. I can’t get the 
damn thing to register accurately.” 

Your mention that claims are made 
that some speedometers can be “fixed” 
so as to run above certain speed on dem- 
onstration cars. This may be possible, 
but it is hardly probable. The average 
person has a very limited idea of speed 
and when the indicator registers at 15 


I believe the manufacturer who has 
produced the clown of all instruments 
so far as sale is concerned, is the man 
who invented a device to show the speed 
—not only to the driver, but to the offi- 
cer or pedestrian by means of vari-col- 
ored lights and ringing of bells. Now, 
while the average automobilist may have 
all sorts of desires to “know his speed,” 
he certainly hasn’t any insane ambition 
to give the mounted officer advance in- 
formation that he is exceeding the speed 
I.mit. Such an instrument will convict 
you before you start for the station. It 
would never be a desirable instrument 
for the motorist. 

Jas. B. Row ann. 


Straining an Automobile Law 
Editor AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE: 


The latest interpretation of the auto- 


mechanical engineers and editors attest- 
ed to Mr. Maxim’s proficiency and his 
remarkable ability to handle his Frank- 
lin car. The official mind of New Jer- 
sey was not to be so appeased; they 
demanded a clear conception of the com- 
plaint and insisted upon an ocular dem- 
onstration of the prowess of the opera- 
tor; they must officially witness and pass 
upon the results, in order to stamp their 
2pproval or disapproval upon his merits. 
Accordingly, Mr. Maxim was advised 
that he would “have to show” the board 
o! examination in solemn session. Time 
and place were set at Trenton, N. J., 
where he was ordered to be present with 
his Franklin machine and comply with 
the dictates and requirements of the 
State officials. 

In his 4-cylinder Franklin, ruffled in 
mind, body and estate, and presumably 





MAKING THE HORSE WORK FOR THE AUTO. 


Photo by Rugen 


or 20 miles per hour, his thoughts are 
on the neighborhood of eight or ten. I 
have seen this demonstrated many times 
and tried the trick very often myself. 
I have a Jones Speedometer on my Co- 
lumbia wheel and can vouch for its ac- 
curacy. My usual stunt is to try the 
ability of the mounted cop. I haven’t 
run into a man yet who could come any 
where near guessing correctly. 

In regard to the claim that some in- 
struments are accurate above but not 
below 15 miles per hour, this may be 
answered in the same manner as your 
other question. The indicators as: a 
rule, are adjusted for accuracy by a per- 
fect system of calibration and are more 
apt to indicate correctly below 15 miles 
than the man is to guess the speed un- 
der that figure. Probably you refer to 
the claims of some manufacturers that 
their instruments are accurate and their 
competitors’ not. But I hardly think this 
possible as such claims are never accept- 
ed by practicable men. 


mobile law of the State of New Jersey, 
compiled and known as the Freylinghuy- 
sen bill, had an excellent object lesson 
of its adaptation, when the Secretary of 
State feels compelled to apologize for 
threatening to withdraw the license of 
an automobile driver. 

In the early part of. the month, Mr. 
Hudson Maxim, of gunpowder and high 
explosive fame, received an abrupt note 
from the Commissioner, informing him 
that in view of the fact that an estimable 
taxpayer of the State of New Jersey, 
end keeper and purveyor of biscuits, 
spices, teas and coffee, had lodged a 
complaint. reasons ungiven, against his 
operating a machine, his license would 
be null and void on the 2d of the coming 
month. Assuming that it was due to the 
fact that in his earlier experiments with 
gunpowder Mr. Maxim had lost his left 
arm, at his solicitation letters of rec- 
ommendation were immediately direct- 
ed to the office of the Secretary of State. 
Mayors, iustices of the peace, constables, 


J. M. CLARKE’S REPAIR SHOP AD., ONE OF THE PICTURESQUE FLOATS IN 
NEWPORT’S RECENT AUTOMOBILE CARNIVAL PARADE 


under the rear seat of his tonneau a 
sheet of his absorbent gunpowder, Mr. 
Maxim went on the appointed day set 
apart for the demonstration. The curri- 
culum laid out, called for devious stunts 
in, around and about the _ historical 
streets of old Trenton. Over the vari- 
ous thoroughfares and rugged roads he 
was caused to manipulate his machine 
with his one hand, and guided the car 
through narrow defiles and sharp turns, 
momentarily his anger growing apace. 
Finally he wound up in front of the 
House of State and threatened to climb 
the steps into the official chamber, when 
the depreciatory officers expressed 
their satisfaction and conviction. Apolo- 
gies were then extended to Mr. Maxim 
for the trouble and pains ge had been 
put to, and then only did the facts de- 
velop which show the deficiency of a 
law that threatens the personal liberties 
of a man. 

The objection had been placed by a 
tradesman who took exceptions to pur- 
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chases made outside of his sanctum, and 
this disgruntled .dispenser of cereals, 

corn and its by-products had threatened, 

under the pale of the law, a restriction 

of the pleasures and pastimes of a fel- 

low citizen. S. F. Eroon. 
_New York, Sept. 1, 1906. 


Auto Stage Lines 
Editor AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE: 


Knowing that a great many of 
your readers are interested in both the 
“income and outcome” of automobile 
stage lines that are rapidly springing up 
all over the country, kindly let me say 
a few words concerning one of two lines 
which leave the city of Bellingham. 
Each of these roads or auto lines is 
of the same length and the road is in 
about the same condition. The road 
we will speak of is the “Guide Meridi- 
an,”’ extending between Bellingham, a 
city of 30,000 inhabitants, and a little 
town of Synden, having a population 
of some 1,200. 

On this road they are running two 16 
H. P. wagonettes of the Reo type, car- 
rying I0 passengers each, which make 
two round trips each day; the fare is 50 
cents one way or 25 cents one-half the 
distance. 

It is not often they are not loaded to 
their capacity; in fact, I have seen autos 
in on the first trip in the morning with 
17. passengers aboard and not oné 
“cranky” for all the crowding. 

At the very lowest estimate these ma- 
chines will carry each day 30 passengers 
each, which is three-fourths of their 
capacity for the two round trips each 
make. 

Now, let’s say that each fare is a 
through fare, which is 50 cents. Thirty 
passengers at 50 cents each would mean 
$15.00 for each machine. Gasolene and 
lubricating oil is $5.00, which certainly 
is enough for a machine to cover 64 
miles per day. That would leave $10.00; 
driver’s charge about $2.50, leaves $7.50. 
Now, let us set aside $2.50 each 
day for repairs, which at the end of 
the year (were it not used) would very 
near buy a new machine; that leaves 
$5.00 net to the owners for each ma- 
chine’s work each day, or $1,825.00 a 
year for each machine, or $3,650.00 
from the two machines. Not a bad in- 
come is it? “What is the investment?” 
I understand the two machines pur- 
chased at one time cost between seven- 
teen and eighteen hundred dollars. At 
that rate the owners could keep their 
machines up for one year,’ and provid- 
ing they didn’t spend the profits, could 
at the end of that year purchase four 
more with what they made the past year. 

We are looking forward to the rainy 
fall season. We are very much afraid 
they won’t stick to the road, or, rather, 
will get stuck in the mud. 

When these cars were first put on 
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they had pneumatic tires all around, but 
as soon as the first set wore out they 
put on solid tires of rubber ,on the 
drive wheels and pneumatics on the 
front. 

The same company that are operating 
these two machines have ordered a 70 
H. P. twenty-passenger wagonette sim- 
ilar to the wagonettes they are now us- 
ing and if this one is a success they will 
place it on this run and order another 
of the same kind and take one or both 
of these small machines off and put them 
on another run. 

One man who is now driving a horse 
stage has a Reo ordered which will make 
three on this run. 

Although I am not an authority on 
such matters, I believe it would pay 
some one to put on an auto dray on this 
run to carry light baggage, heavy bag- 
gage and freight, as well as express. 
The autos can carry only grips or hand- 
bags. 

A person could easily make two round 
trips each day which would only be 64 
miles over very good roads for slow 
moving vehicles. 

H. A. MEtcatr. 








AMONG SWISS MOUNTAINS 


Beware of a Squeak 
Editor AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE: 


In the days when I was learning things 
about automobiles by buying experience, 
the car I was running began to develop 
a persistent squeak. Having been about 
working machinery a good deal I hated 
the squeak and associatéd it with some- 
thing cutting or running dry, and I 
tried everything I could think of to di- 
agnose the cause of the music, but with- 
out finding out anything. My investi- 
gations were carried on in a thoroughly 
practical manner, but they did not re- 
ceive the reward deserved. One of my 
‘methods towards finding out something 
was to select a good road free from 
vehicles or other obstructions and run 
the automobile as fast as it would go, 
then stop suddenly and feel every bear- 
ing and working pin. They would all 
be as cool as a country grocer demand- 
ing 35 cents a gallon for gasolene. 

Well, I began to get discouraged, for 
I was up to effect without a cause. Then 
my reasoning took a new flight. Could 
there be anything inside the differential 
gear case with its hidden mysteries that 
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could produce inharmonious music? I 
was a little ashamed to suggest to the 
garage keeper to examine all the 
transmission gear, but lack of holding 
power by the brake formed an excuse 
for taking the rear axle apparatus apart. 
When this was done the cause of the 
squeak was very apparent. The ball- 
bearing case had broken and a fragment 
got jammed between the sleeve and the 
axle acting as a cutter so effectually 
that it made a clean cut % inch deep. 
It left only % inch sound stock on the 
axle, and I had reason to congratulate 
myself that the axle did not let go when 
I was making the fast spins intended to 
locate the cause of the music. 
James B. JERIMIAH. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


The Modern Machinist 
Editor AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE: 


Your fine article on the Modern Ma- 
chinist hit the nail on the head as far 
as the old fossils of last century were 
concerned, but you have overlooked an- 
other crop of Europeans that come to 
America and in some ways are really 
worse than the hammer and chisel cham- 
pions of the last century. Anyone who 
has been a number of years at the trade 
knows that the long spell of good times 
has brought to these shores a horde of 
half-made mechanics from abroad, 
where people filled with conceit of 
themselves imagine that the least un- 
skilled in their own country will do well 
enough in America. These men are 
willing to work for small wages, but are 
really worth little or nothing. After 
awhile they pick up a little smattering 
of the trade just as they do of the 
language. Where there is a chance to 
keep them on ashpans or shaking grate< 
in railroad shops or on the rougher 
parts of automobile fitting they may be 
made to fill in among a gang of skilled 
mechanics, but where a foreman has a 
majority of these half-breeds of the shop, 
it is a terrible thing to get a job done 
decently. 

Then there is another class that might 
be mentioned: the so-called machinist’s 
helper, a class of fellows who, having 
got started in some shop or other as 
laborers, or shop helpers, and who, 
when they first observed a real mechanic 
at work were filled with awe and rev- 
erence at what was accomplished, were 
one day given tools to help out during 
a rush, and thereby gradually acquired 
a slight smattering of the trade, so that 
they .began to look down upon laboring 
work. Such men should not be entirely 
sat upon, because there are here and 
there. some thoughtful men of latent 
ability whose early advantages were lim- 
ited and who, through difficulty, come to 
be useful, but, generally speaking, they 
are utterly blind to their own inability 
and really have only the dimmest vision 
of the scope of the trade. Such men are 
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an endless source of trouble. One 
would excuse them for stealing their 
trade if they would only steal it effectu- 
ally, but they only grasp a shadow of it. 
The result is that between these for- 
eign frauds and domestic thieves the 
trade is being gradually run into spe- 
cialization. A very unskilled man can 
after a few months be hammered into 
doing a certain limited kind of work, 
and the foreman will persist in keeping 
him at it because it is about the only 
thing he can do. This melancholy view 
of the trade is not meant as a complete 
and comprehensive vision, but, rather, as 
filling in a background to the rosy view 
Eresented in your able article, and, 
doubtless, many of your readers who 
have had to live and move and have 
their troublous being among the non- 
descripts referred to will endorse my 
views. W. L. CAtver. 
Interborough R. T. Shops, New York. 


The Law in Maryland 
Editor AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE: 

I beg to correct an error which in 
some manner crept into last month’s 
AUTOMOBILE MaGAzINE. The license 
fee in Maryland was raised by the last 
Legislature to $2, of which $1 is a pre- 
requisite of the secretary’s office. The 
speed limit is 6 miles an hour at curves 
and intersections of roads, but else- 
where, both in city and country, it is 
12 miles per hour. A peculiar wording 
of the section in the bill relating to 
speed laws gave rise to an opinion from 
the Attorney General that the limit re- 
mained as formerly—ten miles in the 
city of Baltimore and in all cities with 
a population of 60.000 or over. A test 
case was framed and the claim of the 
motorists to 12-miles was upheld. 

KENNETH F. Lockwoop. 


Packard Car Makes Trying Run 
Editor AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE: 

Last month you made note of the 
second trip of the “Packard 30” run- 
about, the new 1907 model, having 
been made by Mr. Russell Huff, our 
chief engineer and designer. 

This week the third trip of the same 
car was made, leaving Detroit last 
Sunday morning and reaching Buffalo 
at six o’clock. The running time for 
the 300 miles along the Governor’s 
highway being made in nine hours and 
thirty-five minutes. Aside from the 
extremely dusty condition of the road, 
conditions were fairly pleasant, but at 
Buffalo pleasant conditions ended and 
from there on, with the exception of a 
short stretch here and there, the roads 
had been soaked by heavy rains, mak- 
ing the going extremely hard. For 200 
miles between Buffalo and New York 
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Mr. Huff drove through heavy rain 
storms. 

Mr. Huff left Windsor, across the 
river from Detroit, at 5:30 A. M. Sun- 
day and made 227 miles before stopping 
for dinner at Hamilton. This is pretty 
good going, considering the various 
conditions of road which were met with 
between Detroit and Buffalo. He left 
Buffalo at six o’clock Monday morning, 
and from then on it was nothing but 
mud and rain, rain and mud all the 
way. This naturally had its effect on 
tires. At Eldridge the two front tires 
exploded at the same time, and to, get 
out of the rain while putting in new 
tubes Mr. Huff ran the car into a barn. 
While there lightning struck the barn, 
tearing the roof and side, but not set- 
ting fire to it. The run was continued. 
On the third day’s run (Tuesday) from 
Utica to New York city the same con- 
ditions existed as on Monday, and with 
the same tire troubles. Summing up, 
300 miles of good weather and 478 miles 
of the worst pos- 
sible weather and 
muddy roads. 

I r-gret I can- 
not give you the 
exact running 
time, as Mr. 
Shaar, who rode 
with Mr. Huff, 
kept track of 
this, and did not 
send me the 
sch-dule, but the 
actual running 
tim2 was som-- 
what less than 
on the previous 
trip, which was 
made in twenty- 
nine hours. 

Aside from tire 
troubles, Mr. 
Huff xp:ricne:d 
no .rouble what- 
evir with the 
car, which is now 
on is way back from New York, 
stopping at the various ag:ncis en 
route. 

Packarp Motor Car COMPANY, 
W. H. WorkMan. 
Detroit, Mich., August 24, 1906. 


Baltimore now has two specially con- 
structed automobiles in their postal ser- 
vice, which are taking the place of four 
wagons formerly drawn by horses. If 
the scheme proves successful, as it prob- 
ably will, the Post Office Department 
will extend motor car mail service to 
the larger cities. The contract for col- 
lection wagons for New York'city does 
not terminate until 1909, but auto col- 
lection service will probably be estab- 
lished without waiting for the wagon 
contract to expire. 
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De Dietrich Team in Ardennes 
Race 


Editor AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE: 


We are accustomed at the present day 
to extraordinary speed performances, 
but I cannot he:p but think that the 
achievement of the de Dietrich team in 
the Ardennes Race is so remarkable as 
to receive special mention entirely apart 
from the mere idea of an ordinary trade 
advertisement. 

The evolution of speed in connection 
with motor cars during the past 10 
years has been a remarkable one. In- 
dividual performances have from time 
to time been achieved by various 
drivers on various makes of cars, but 
nothing approaching the achievement 
of the de Dietrich men has ever been 
accomplished in regard to high speed 
reliabitity. 

The distance of the race was 600 kilo- 
meters, or about 375 English miles. 
Duray on his de Dietrich won in 5h. 





THE “PACKARD 30’ RUNABOUT 
Photo taken just before starting on its.second trip to New York. Russell Huff, 
designer for the Packard Co., at the wheel, E. Ralph Estep beside him 


38m. 39s. at an average speed of 66.440 
miles per hour, Rougier finishing 3d, 
IIm. 32s. later, at an average speed 
of 64.252 miles per hour, Gabriel finish- 
ing 5th, 2m. 3s. after Rougier at an 
average speed of 63.878 miles per hour, 
Sorel finishing 7th, 12m. 24s. after Ga- 
briel at. an average speed of 61.705 
miles an hour, the performance of the 
latter being very fine indeed when it 
was remembered that this was his first 
appearance in a Continental road race. 

Taking the average time of the four 
cars altogether the speed works out at 
64.07 miles per hour for the team the 
total distance covered by all the cars 
being 1,500 miles. 

When it is remembered that three 
other cars finished in between these 
drivers it will be seen that the average 
speed accomplished by these seven 
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men was considerably over that which 
I have mentioned, and as an evidence 
of the extraordinary reiiability to be ob- 
tained from a racing car of the present 
day I think the result a marvelous one. 
as also is the performance of Wagner, 
who accomplished the first round of 
85.714 kilometers, i. e., 53% miles in 
the extraordinary time of 45m. 29s. 
Duray in his 4th lap on his de Dietrich 
accomplished the distance in 45m. 509s., 
at an average speed of practically 70 
miles an hour. ; 

Four years ago, viz., in 1902, the aver- 
age speed of the winner of the same 
race was just over 53 miles an hour, and 
yet within that four years such is the 
increase of speed that it is possible for 
II men to accomplish the distance at 
a much higher rate of speed and yet 
not be able to win the race in 1906. 

CHAS. JARROTT. 
Regent Street, 
London, 

August 29, 1906. 
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through ‘Long Island to New York. I 
made the whole trip without a break- 
down and without change of tires. To- 
day I sent the car up to the factory to 
have the wheels changed from 32 to 34 
inches and have it touched up a little. 

“This is the second car I have owned. 
Two years ago, I bought a 16 H. P. 
Maxwell and two days after it was de- 
livered, I started on an eleven weeks’ 


tour to Nova Scotia. This ride was the ° 


most enjoyable one I ever had. Next 
year I am going to have a six-cylinder 
60 H. P. car of my own design built 
for me. It will seat eight people and 
have a 122 inch wheel base.” 

“Are you fond of racing?’ I asked 
him, and he replied in the affirmative, 
and told me confidentially that the Max- 
well people wanted him to drive their 
car in the Vanderbilt Cup race, but Mr. 
Farnum shied at the proposition. He is 
afraid of the Long Island course. Nev- 
ertheless, he is another one of those who 








MR. DUSTIN FARNUM, STAR OF “THE VIRGINIAN,” IN THE FIRST 4-CYLINDER CAR 
DELIVERED BY THE MAXWELL-BRISCOE CO. 


A Talk With Mr. Dustin Farnum 


I have met many people of the stage 
who are automobile enthusiasts, but I 
have never seen anyone who throws his 
whole heart and soul into motoring the 
way Mr. Dustin Farnum, star of “The 
Virginian,” does. 

During his recent New York engage- 
ment, I had a talk with Mr. Farnum in 
lus dressing room. Unlike most players, 
he did not try to tell me what a fine actor 
he was, but simply talked about his au- 
toing. “I have just gotten back from a 
tour up to Portland, Me., in my 36 H. 
P. Maxwell car,” he informed me. 
“From there I went on a trip through 
the White mountains to Bretton Woods 
and met a number of the Glidden Tour- 
ists. Then.I returned, coming down 
through Connecticut, crossed over to 
Sag Harbor, and came right down 


would “drive his car across the coals 
of Hades, if he only had asbestos tires.” 
M. W. C. 


To Bring Road Commissioners to 
Time 

All the automobile owners of Seattle, 
Wash., are back of the King County 
Good Roads Association in the move- 
ment just launched to secure the elec- 
tion of county, commissioners who. will 
pledge themselves to improve the 
highways of the county. A well at- 
tended meeting of the association was 
held one day last month. The meth- 
ods adopted by the county commis- 
sioners have created great dissatisfac- 
tion, and now is considered the time 
to make it an issue, as a political cam- 
paign is nearly on. 

The meeting of the association was 
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characterized throughout by earnest 
discussion. Charges were freely made 
that the commissioners had broken 
faith with the association and violated 
promises to make certain specified ex- 
penditures on the roads. 

After going over the matter thor- 
oughly the following committee was se- 
lected to chose candidates to represent 
the association: Judge J. B. Flenner, 
Thomas Duncan, W. P. Perrigo, N. H. 
Latimer, Henry Parry, Robert Bridges, 
W. W. Beck, D. McGuire, Will H. 
Parry. This committee will hold a 
meeting in the very near future. 

GYLLSTROM. 


Minneapolis Floral Parade 
Hill climbing and gallon efficiency 
contests and silver cup races and brandy 
flask rambles may be all good enough 
in their way, but for gorgeousness of 


‘color and beauty of designs, fhe Min- 


neapolis Floral Parade last month was 
a day to be remembered. Every flower 
that ever blossomed seemed to be there 
from the flaming chrysanthemums, that 
iooked like roses gone mad, to the mod- 
est primroses, whiter than the lids of 
Juno’s eyes. The automobiles were 
fairly buried in flowers, triumphal cars 
they were where Flora and Ceres and 
Proserpine and the Nine Muses sat en- 
throned. Cleopatra in her gilded barge 
would have looked like thirty cents be- 
side the rosy cheeked and white necked 
western beauties wreathed in the blos- 
somed wildernesses of sunflowers and 
golden rods and dangling dahlias and red 
portulicas. and white alyssium and blue 
lobelias. It was great. The Automobile 
Club of Minneapolis has woven a wreath 
that will not fade away for a decade. 
Their parade was the feature of the fair 
week. 


Westinghouse Automobiles 

The Societé Anonyme Westing- 
house have established an exclusive 
American agency in New York. The 
representatives are Maurice Coster and 
Alexander M. Thackera, of the Export 
Department of Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co. The car is 4 cylinder, 40 
H. P. and has many novel features. 
Those who have purchased cars this 
summer are: Colgate Hoyt, C. Weiden- 
felt, Paul D. Cavath, H. E. Stillwell, 
Pres. Mexican & Orient R. R., Wm. 
Courtney, Pres. Peerless Rubber 


Works. 


Rifles were invented in Germany at 
the end of the 15th century, and were 
used as military weapons:as early as 
1631, but were not introduced into the 
British Army till a century later, and 
then only for “rifle” regiments, all the 
others using the smoothbore musket up 
to 1851. 
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Exploding Boilers for Knowledge 
Sake 


A series of experiments with boilers 
was made by the United States Govern- 
ment years ago, that gave very valuable 
data about boiler explosions. One of 
the experiments was with flat-stayed 
surfaces that would very well represent 
side sheets’ or crown sheets secured by 
stay bolts. Heat was applied with 
plenty of water over the heating surface 
until the vessel exploded from over 
pressure. Dr. Coleman Sellers, who 
was present, describing this explosion, 
wrote: “It was fired up, and when the 
steam reached 125 Ibs. we left the boil- 
er and retired to a safe place. In about 
five minutes, with about 180 Ibs. gauge 
pressure, it exploded. The sheets went 
out in the form of dishes, each part 
where the stay bolt was presenting an 
indentation like a mattress. Every stay 
bolt was drawn out of its hole. No stay 
bolt was injured in the slightest degree 
on its thread, but every hole, from 
which a stay bolt was drawn, was enlarg- 
ed sufficiently to allow the stay bolt and 
its head to come out.” 

This is information worthy of con- 
sideration by people who act as experts 
before the courts when boiler ex- 
plosions happen. The writer ‘was pres- 
ent at a law suit once over. an exploded 
boiler, and the attempt was made to 
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prove that the accident was caused by 
low water. We heard several so-called 
experts testify that the sheets must have 
been hot because the stay bolts were 
pulled throwgh the sheets without tear- 
ing off the threads. 


Low Water Seldom Causes Explosions 


The belief exists among many people 
that a boiler will not explode so long 
as it contains a good supply of water. 
Properly conducted experiments have 
repeatedly disproved the correctness of 
this theory. An easily made experiment 
is: Take a piece of steam pipe 3 ins. di- 
ameter and 3 ft. long. Screw a steam 
tight cap on one end and put water in 
the pipe till it is two-thirds full. Then 
drive a pitch-pine plug into the other 
end until it is within 3 ins. of the water 
giving room for expansion. Put the 
pipe on a bright fire and get out of the 
way, for an explosion will follow in a 
few minutes. If all the water was con- 
verted into steam there would be no 
violent explosion. The violence of a 
boiler explosion is directly in propor- 
tion to the amount of water ready to 
flash into steam when a rupture is made 
great enough to suddenly release the 
pressure. 


Injecting Water Upon Hot Sheets 


Another unfounded belief about steam 
boilers is that injecting feed water upon 
heated plates is likely to cause an ex- 
plosion. Iron and steel boiler plates do 
not act that way, although a hot cast 
iron plate might crack when quenched 
with water. If a piece of iron or mild 
steel is made red hot and quenched in 
the coldest water it will be annealed in- 
stead of cracked. For this reason there 
should be no hesitation in putting on 
the feed when the water in a boiler is 
found to he low. The most harm that 
can be done will be that the sudden 
shrinkage of the sheets will cause the 
seams to leak. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
years ago, carried out a series of ex- 


.Periments with locomotive boilers that 


prove most of the statements made. A 
locomotive which was condemned to be 
scrapped, was run out on a side track 
in the woods near Altoona, and experi- 
ments made upon it. The plan was to fill 
the boiler with water, raise a high pres- 
sure of steam, then run off the water until 
the crown sheet was exposed, permit it 
to become red hot and then pump cold 
water into it, to find out the effects. In 
the first experiment the boiler exploded 
before they had time to blow off any of 
the water. Then then took another old 
engine whose boiler stood the steam of 
unusually high pressure. After steam 
was raised the water was drawn off un- 
til it was below the crown sheet. They 
waited long enough for the crown sheet 
and the upper part of the fire box to 
become red hot, then they forced a sup- 
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ply of water into the boiler by means of 
a powerful fire engine, and nothing hap- 
pened except that the seams leaked and 
the steam went down. This was 
repeated several times, always with the 
same result. The boiler was damag- 
ed by the overheating, but no accident 
happened. 


Hot Weather Hurts Combustion 


There were a few terrifically hot days 
in New York early in August, which 
brought out some striking peculiarities 
of the numerous automobiles running 
about the streets. Nearly all the auto- 
mobiles were pouring smoke from their 
exhausts, and the smell of gas was al- 
most suffocating. The question was 
frequently asked, What is wrong with 
the motor cars to-day? It is not to the 
credit of people intimately associated 
with the gas engine business that no 
clear explanation was offered of the 
cause of defective combustion. Those 
who have given the subject any consid- 
eration are aware that the explosive 
mixture which furnishes the motive 
power of gas engines is formed of air 
and gasolene vapor in certain propor- 
tions that cannot be varied much with- 
out impairing the efficiency of the 
charge. On the intensely hot days the 
air was so much rarefied that the -vol- 
ume supplied was not sufficient to pro- 
vide the oxygen necessary for complete 
combustion, and therefore a consider- 
able part of the gasolene vapor passed 
off as useless smoke. 

The admission valve for the air sup- 
ply ought to be made so that the open- 
ing could be enlarged or restricted to 
meet atmospheric conditions. We have 
frequently heard people say that auto- 
mobiles worked stronger at night than 
in daytime. The cause of that would 
be that the air, being cooler, admitted 
a greater volume of oxygen through a 
certain opening. 

In hill climbing, where the altitude is 
sufficient to rarefy the air, the air ad- 
mission passages of automobiles ought 
to be increased in area. Winthrop E. 
Scarritt tells of experiences in the 
mountains of Mexico, where automo- 
biles nearly failed on steep grades 
through the mixture of air being in- 
sufficient for the gasolene vapor. 


The courageous project of Walter 
Wellman to sail over the North Pole 
in a balloon does not receive much en- 
dorsement from Arctic explorers and 
scientists. They ask the question: 
What benefit to science would it be for 
Wellman to pass over the Pole without 
stopping to make observations? These 
people forget that the principal aim of 
the Wellman enterprise is for advertis- 
ing purposes and that these are being se- 
cured every day. Protracting the agony 
by delaying the start is a shrewd way 
of magnifying the advertising results. 
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Automobile Racing 


It has been decreed time and time 
again that horse racing improves the 
breed of horses, and in deference to this 
idea both houses of the British Parlia- 
ment adjourn on Derby day when the 
fleetest horses are being tested on the 
Epsom Downs. We do not pin our 
faith to all that the British lords or 
commoners have done, but they are 
right in this instance. The same truth 
applies to other kinds of races other 
than that of horses. It is not as well 
known as it should be that it was the 
racing of steam engines on railways that 
brought the locomotive of George 
Stephenson into prominence. As an in- 
ventor he was neither here nor there. 
As an adapter of the inventions of oth- 
ers and as a competitor against other 
able engineers he was particularly for- 
tunate, and a trifling accidental advan- 
tage secured for him the establishment 
of a colossal industry and the founda- 
tion of a great name in the engineering 
world. 

The racing of automobiles has un- 
questionably improved the machine. 
Out of the keen contest of human in- 
genuity in harnessing the elemental 
forces of nature there has come an ex- 
traordinary variety of engines, each with 
some feature peculiarly its own, and all 
possessing qualities that mark them as 
the product of the very highest order of 
mechanical engineering. Indeed, it may 
be stated without desiring to disparage 
any of these examples of marvelous 
mechanism that their very variety con- 
stitutes one of the lesser hindrances to 
the growing popularity of the automobile. 
The varied systems of ignition alone 
are so multiplex in character and so in- 
volved in detail that the mere layman 
stands aghast at the concentric cycles 
of primary and secondary coils and 
spark timers and vibrators, not to speak 
of the high or low tension magnetos 
with their attendant condensers and 
jump sparks, and make-and-break at- 
tachments. As the mind, untrained in 
mechanical details, endeavors to run its 
mercurial course along the endless 
miles and miles of tangled wires 
quivering with mysterious electric ac- 
tivity the mere contemplation of 
the woven wilderness is something 
fierce, and the wearied intellect burden- 
ed beyond endurance, falls, as it were, 
to the ground. 

Remembering that the creation and 
adjustment of a flash of electric fire 
at the proper psychological moment is 
only one of the mechanical marvels that 
must be successfully established, and 
looking even casually at the operations 
incident to the opening and shutting of 
the ingress and egress valves with their 
eccentrics and cams and cog or spur 
wheels and spiral convolutions of bur- 
nished brass and polished steel, it must 
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be admitted that it is nothing short of 
the possession of a liberal education to 
be able to grasp the details and master 
the intricate mechanism of these multi- 
form machines. Doubtless, as time goes 
on, they will approach nearer to each 
other in organic structure and become 
reduced, as the locomotive has been, to 
a common form readily known and rec- 
ognized among engineers. 

Racing hastens this desirable end, and 


‘it is interesting to mark briefly the chief 


exploits of the various successful com- 
petitions that have taken place in recent 
years and contemplate the rapid prog- 
ress in the velocity of travel that has 
characterized the results and speculate 
as to the possibilities that the future may 
have in store in the mere matter of lo- 
comotion. The general impression is 
that the limit of speed has been nearly 
reached, but as common roadways im- 
prove and special tracks become estab- 
lished, much more will be accomplish- 
ed than is generally looked for. 

The following is a record of the most 
important motor races: 
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hicle, the establishment ‘and maintenance 
of better roadways, and the cultivation 
of a spirit of gentlemanly rivalry in au- 
tomobile racing. 


Alcohol and Gasolene 


American people are notoriously giv- 
en in everyday business life to the 
practice in play known as “follow your 
leader.” Whenever a new fashion is 
introduced the mass of our humanity 
jostle each other to secure prominence 
as followers of the novelty. In 
clothes, in amusement, in business and 
in morals this tendency is strikingly 
apparent and the weakness is worked 
upon by shrewd people for their own 
gain and profit. 

Nearly all business men have one 
chief end in view, which is to make 
money out of their investments. In the 
prevailing craze to acquire wealth the 
advice is faithfully adhered to of the 
discriminating father to his son, “make 
money honestly but make money.” It 
is a melancholy condition of affairs to 


DISTANCE AVERAGE 
TITLE OF RACE. COURSE. MILES. WINNER. TIME. PER HOUR. 

Grand Prix.... ....... Sarthe Circuit (France)....... 766 eee 12.14.07 62.28 
Florio Cup Contest...Brescia Circuit (Italy)......... Re en 4.46.47 64.8 
1905 Ardennes. .....:Ardennes Circuit...........+0. ee 5.58.32% 62.34 
Vanderbilt Cup....... 1905 Vanderbilt Course. ...... 283 PE acccverseoes 4.36.08 61.51 
Vanderbilt Cup....... 1904 Vanderbilt Course....... SS errr 5.26.45 52.4 
1905 Bennett Cup....Auvergne Circuit............++ BEAK Fc ciccivcccess 7.10.00 47.63 
1906 Ardennes...... . Ardennes Circuit........000+-- 376 ere 5.38.00 70 


It would not be fair to compare these 
records with each other without con- 
sidering the conditions of the roadways 
in each case. France has advantages 
over most other countries. There the 
roadbeds are hard with surfaces smooth 
as spangled porphyry. The country is 
generally flat or gently undulating. In 
Cuba last spring the race for the Cuba 
cup was practically abandoned owing 
to the sharp angles and tortuous wind- 
ings of the narrow roadway. Disaster 
after disaster reduced the number of 
contestants to one solitary survivor, who, 
taking less hazards, finished leisurely and 
successfully. 

The race for the Vanderbilt Cup this 
year bids fair to surpass any previous 
competition of the kind both in point 
of interest and popularity. That new 
records may be made seems more than 
likely. The marked improvement of the 
roadway is a step in the right direction 
which will doubtless have its reflex all 
over America. The leading manufac- 
turers at home and abroad have nearly 
all made entries for the coveted honor, 
and the meeting will bring together the 
best automobiles and the most accom- 
plished chauffeurs that ever met on one 
cecasion, and whoever may be the vic- 
tor, all will participate in the benefits 
that are to be gained from the perfect- 
ing of the modern self-propelled ve- 


_less corporation. 


reflect upon, but it is the way of this 
ruthless world. When wealth becomes 
accumulated in large companies the 
same savage practice is followed as a 
rule; but in spite of the invectives 
against soulless corporations we have 


found that nearly all great corporations 


act more fairly and humanely to people 
dependent upon them than the individ- 
ual employer of labor. But whether or 
not the great corporation has a soul 
to be damned, its entity does not re- 
pose in a single individual, and cheap 
demagogues, who are ready to grovel 
before any influential individual, shout 
themselves hoarse denouncing the soul- 
When the corpora- 
tion assailed treats the demagogue as 
a powerful mastiff treats the yelpings 
of a fine proud mongrel the demagogue 
thinks he is exciting fear, when it is 
only contempt. The larger a corpora- 
tion or accumulation of capital, the 
greater the number of curs ready to at- 
tack it. 

This from our standpoint explains 
the vicious and persistent attacks that 


‘have been directed so incessantly at the 


Standard Oil Company. The Standard 
Oil Company is rich and powerful, 
more powerful perhaps than any other 
corporation in the United States, but its 
power as a rule has been exerted fairly 
except in the given fight of competi- 
tion. In its dealing with the people 
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dependent upon it, no corporation in 
the country has been more benevolent 
and generous than the’ Standard Oil 
Company, a thing that cannot be said 
of many of its assailants. Neither has 
it hung upon protective tariffs to bleed 
the people. But merely that it is the 
richest and most prosperous organiza- 
tion of wealth the Standard Oil Com- 
pany represents to reptile minds the 
greatest of wealth tyrannies. 

When any movement starts, requir- 
ing Congress to make popular conces- 
sions to the people, the Standard Oil 
Company is a conspicuous object of 
opprobrium and an easy victim of pop- 
ular clamor. The movement that sud- 
denly arose last season calling for the 
repeal of the tax on alcohol suitable 
for use in manufactures and for power 
purposes was ostensibly worked for the 
benefit of the poverty-stricken farmer, 
but its real purpose was to inflict injury 
upon Standard Oil interests. It was 
hoped and expected that alcohol could 
be put upon the market at a price so 
low that the demand for gasolene 
would be materially reduced. 

Investigations and experiments con- 
ducted by scientific experts indicate 
that alcohol cannot be produced at 2 
price which would permit its use as a 
competitor with gasolene. It looks as 
if the whole furore about cheap alcohoi 
will end in a fiasco. The purchasers of 
gasolene will be fortunate if the agita- 
tion in favor of cheap alcohol does not 
eventuate in a serious increase in the 
price of gasolene. 


Automobile Romances 

There is a remarkably interesting 
novel called “The Lightning Conduc- 
tor,” which every automobilist thinking 
of taking a tour through Europe should 
read. It tells about a somewhat giddy 
American young woman, who is in- 
duced by a scoundrel in England to 
buy an antiquated, badly designed 
German automobile, with which she 
starts to make a grand tour in Europe 
accompanied only by an aunt and a hired 
chauffeur. They get into seriously 
embarrassing predicaments and an 
English nobleman joins them under the 
guise of an experienced chauffeur, and 
having fallen in love with the American 
beauty conducts them through some of 
the most interesting and romantic 
scenery in France, Italy and Sicily. The 
story of course ends with everybody 
happy. Meanwhile, the reader has 
gone through descriptions of many 
scenes and buildings of profound his- 
torical interest, whose attractions ex- 
cite the desire to go and automobile 
through the same regions. We know 
of several persons who have been sent 
touring through the French chateau 
districts by this book. 
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America is the scene of a real auto- 
mobile romance that is quite as inter- 
esting as “The Lightning Conductor.” 
Lieut. Schiott, of the Norwegian navy, 
became a chauffeur in order to win 
a bride: And his engagement to Miss 
May Bedford, the daughter of a weal- 
thy director in the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, was announced in Bridgeport, 
Conn., lately. Lieut. Schiott came to 
the United States simply on leave of 
absence. He was much impressed, as 
foreigners usually are, with the Ameri- 
can girl. He became a chauffeur in the 
garage of the Blue Ribbon Horse and 
Carriage Company, and by his persist- 
ent pluck and ability he not only won 
rapid promotion for himself in busi- 
ness, but also in the heart of a fair 
young American woman, who, it is said, 
is devoted to outdoor sport, is an ad- 
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which the couple remain seated. This 
was the ceremony with which the two 
were united at the Flower Hospital. 
One of the most ardent automobile 
love episodes is that connected with 
Henry Lindhurst Bruce, eldest son. of 
Lord Aberdare, Wales, who has deter- 
mined to wed Miss Camille Clifford, 
an American chorus girl. The noble 
parents are so, fiercely opposed to the 
match that they are trying to have a 
lunacy commission declare the young 
lordling to be non compos mentis. The 
young man on the other hand displays 
clear sanity, for he proposes purchas- 
ing an automobile factory to earn the 
wherewithal to support the actress. 


Knowing how to operate an automobile, 
he infers that he can manage a factory, 
an actress bride and: angry parents at 
one and the same time. 





THE SIX-CYLINDER FRANKLIN CAR AT THE COMPLETION OF ITS CHICAGO-NEW 
YORK RECORD RUN CLIPPING ONE AND THREE-QUARTER HOURS 
FROM THE RECORD 


mirer of blooded horses, and drives a 
large automobile. 

One Frederick A. Swan, of Chicago, 
was badly battered up in an automobile 
accident and seemed so near the end of 
his earthly journey that the hospital 
surgeon insisted that he was unfit to 
go through the excitement of his im- 
pending wedding. But when Miss Swan, 
the intended bride, heard of the acci- 
dent she wrote her swain that she 
would be on hand at the hospital on 
the appointed day, and it was arranged 
they should be married at the appoint- 
ed time in spite of the accident. Where- 
upon Swan cheered up and began to 
mend so he was presentable as a bride- 
groom, though he could not walk. This 
made no difference, for the bride and 
bridegroom were quakers. Quakers have 
a marriage ceremony of their own in 





Steam and Gas Engines Survive 
as the Fittest 


People who are in touch with the in- 
vestigations into the value of alcohol 
as a power medium perceive signs of 
coming disappointment, but this will 
not be by any means the first case of 
proposed power mediums failing to 
meet expectations. Steam made from 
boiling water was long the most pop- 
ular means of converting heat into 
work, but a great many substitutes 
have been tried besides the ‘successful 
gas engine. Numerous compounds in- 
cluding ammonia, carbolic acid gas have 
been tried but found wanting. When 
liquid air was first produced many peo- 
ple believed that it could be used as a 
power producing medium but no one 
cares to advocate such a thing now-a- 
days. The old fashioned steam engine 
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and the newer product, the gas engine, 
are left in possession of the power field. 


Doings of the Tacoma Country 


Club 


During the present season the auto- 
mobile has come to play a very import- 
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Club on a recent Sunday, and quite a 
number proved to have good memories. 
This is undoubtedly the largest group 
picture of automobiles ever taken on the. 
North Pacific Coast. 

Automobiles have also played an im- 
portant part in the recent military 








OUTING OF THE TACOMA COUNTRY CLUB 


ant part in the affairs of the Tacoma 
Country Club, which has its home at 
American Lake, twelve miles from the 
city. The run out is a very delightful 
one. The coast cities are generally sup- 
posed to be hilly, and while this in a 
measure is true, the country to the back 
of many is level. That is particularly 
true of Tacoma. The American Lake 
district comprises many square miles, 
practically level. The roads run in all 
directions, and even a landscape artist 
could not have arranged them more sat- 
isfactorily. In fact, the roads are in such 
a maze-like condition that it is next to 
impossible to prepare a map of them. 
The prairie is also well wooded, fir pre- 
dominating. There are several lakes 
spread about, and on particularly bright 
days Mount Tacoma and the Cascades 
are in sight. 

It is, therefore, small wonder that the 
automobile should become a great fa- 
vorite here. This is practically the sec- 
ond year, and the number has more 
than trebled over last. Practically every 
man who is a member of the Country 
Club has his own car. On Sundays 
cars can always be found around the 
club grounds. For the special conven- 
ience of members a shed has been erect- 
ed, which can accommodate about 
twenty cars.. This shed is open to all 
sides. It is very plain, being of pine, 
with native fir pillars. There is no' oth- 
er floor. than the bare ground. The ac- 
companying picture was taken at the 
solicitation of W. O. Williams, proprie- 
tor of the Reliable Automobile Com- 
pany.. He extended a general invitation 
for automobilists to be at the Country 


maneuvers held at American Lake. On 
the very same prairie where the Country 
Club is located, 7,000 troops, under Gen. 
Frederick Funston, are now encamped. 
General Funston has. a Royal Tourist, 
which he uses in visiting the various 
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ably be the first report of its kind, and as 
General Funston expects to treat the 
subject quite fully, the report should 
prove of unusual. interest. 


No Speeding Over Vanderbilt Race 
Course 


Remembering the fact that in past 
years it has been the custom of the pub- 
lic to take advantage of the Vanderbilt 
Cup Race to drive their cars over the 
official course and other roads of Nas- 
sau county at a prohibitive speed, 
Sheriff Gildersleeve has announced that 
this year, not only on Sundays, but also 
on week days, he will have his depu- 
ties in force on the roads to prevent 
any speeding. It is his intention to 
use the methods sometimes used in 
New Jersey and other places, of taking 
the registration numbers, without mak- 
ing any arrest at the time, after which 
warrants will be served on the register- 
ed owners. The Vanderbilt Cup Com- 
mission endorses his action, feeling 
that while they can control the entrants 
to the Vanderbilt Cup Race, they have 
no control over the public. 


Autoists and Scenery 


“Autoists are often accused of having 
no time to admire the scenery they pass 
through,” writes Lloyd Osbourne in his 
new automobile romance called “Three 
Speeds Forward’ (Appleton), “but I 
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camps. The signal corps department al- 
so has acar. This is of a smaller. type, 
with the rear an open box. As the ma- 
neuvers will be as near war as possible, 
the cars will be given a good try-out. It 
is the intention of General Funston to 
submit a report to the government rela- 
tive to their usefulness. This will prob- 


think, what with our breakdowns and 
our enforced stoppages for adjustments, 
it would be found that we’ve absorbed 
more scenery than most of the horse 
people. The landscape of a place where 
you have once been stuck lives with 
you for years afterward, and is abso- 
lutely ineffaceable.” 
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Automobile and Horse Car 


A new combination car for the 


transportation of automobiles, horses, 
and carriages has lately been brought 
out by the Boston & Maine Railroad, 
and is for express service. The car it- 
self is 61 ft. 114 ins. long over sheeting 





STALL ARRANGEMENT FOR HORSES 


and 10 ft. 0% in. wide, measured from 
outside to outside. It is mounted on 
two six-wheel trucks, and is of the bag- 
gage car type, with blind or stub ends 
without vestibules. 

The weight of the car including the 
trucks is 96,000 Ibs. and it will comfort- 
ably accommodate sixteen horses, or 
the entire floor space may be utilized 
for automobiles or carriages. There 
are two doors in each side, one 4 ft. 
wide by 6 ft. 3 ins., and the other 8 
ft. wide by 6 ft. 3 ins. high. The wide 
doors are opposite each other, and so 
are the narrow ones. There are also 
two end doors or rather there are two 
doorways in each end. One is the B. 
& M. standard 25% ins. wide by 6 ft. 
6% ins. high and the other is practically 
the full available width of the car, 7 ft. 
6 ins. wide by 8 ft. 0% ins. high. This 
latter is closed by two doors which are 


hung on door posts on side of the cars 
and close together in the middle, like 
the doors of a public building. It is 
through the open end of the car that 
vehicles are usually loaded, though the 
wide side doors may be used for this 
purpose as occasion demands. 

The interior of car is equipped with 
12 sliding stall partitions divided as fol- 
lows: At each end of car there are three 
sliding stall partitions, which when 
placed in position ready for use make 
tour equal sized sections, and will con- 
tain four horses. Between the side door 
openings, there are two sets of sliding 
stall partitions; having three partitions 
similar to those in the ends of car, sep- 
arating these two sets is a gate in two 
sections each of which swings against 
opposite walls of car when they are not 
in use. These two center sets accom- 
modate four horses each, thus making 
a total capacity of sixteen horses when 
the entire 12 stall ‘partitions have been 
placed in position ready for the loading 
of horses. The construction and ar- 
rangement of the sliding stall partitions 


is such that one or more stall partitions’ 


can be set up to. accommodate one, two 
or more horses. All stall partitions not 
in use to be placed against side walls 
of car and fastened there, leaving the 
remainder of the space throughout the 
car for the loading of automobiles or 
carriages. 

When vehicles are to be loaded, all 
the stall partitions are removed, and 
placed against side walls of the car and 
fastened to ‘brackets attached to side 
walls. The stall breast bars which are 
fitted into sockets on side walls when 
in use, can be taken down and placed 
in brackets which are fastened to the 
underside of lower part of the roof. 
The stall breast bars are fastened to 
the side wall of the car by chains, which 
prevent them from being taken from 
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the car and the chains also keep them 
where they belong in the car. 

Extending across the width of car, 
and resting in brackets attached to the 
side plates, are the stall partition sup- 
ports on which the stall partitions slide. 
When not in use, these supports are 
taken down and placed on brackets 
fastened to the side plates. These sup- 
ports are also fastened to the car with 
chains to prevent their being removed 
and to prevent them being shifted from 
their right positions. When these 
changes have been made, it gives a clear 











FRONT VIEW—READY FOR HORSES 


space throughout the entire length and 
breadth of car for either the loading of 
automobiles, carriages, baggage or gen- 
eral merchandise. 

When it is desired to load or unload 
through the end doorway, two skids 
and three skid bars, with two guard rails 
made of iron pipes and fittings, are re- 
moved from their place under the car. 
The skids are attached to eye bolts in 
the face of the buffer beam. The two 
skids are further held and supported by 
the three wrought iron skid bars which 
are to be placed through clips on the 
underside of each skid. The guard rails 
are then fitted into the sockets on the 
side of the skids, and an inclined gang- 
way is thus quickly made ready for use. 

The car looks well and conforms in 
general appearance with the B. & M. 
style of passenger equipment. It is 
lighted with Pintsch gas, having three 
lamps placed along the clearstory roof. 
The gas is carried in two tanks, under- 
neath the car, having a combined ca- 
pacity of 301.4 cu. ft.. The Consolidated 
Heating Company’s system is used with 
by-pass valves inside the car. The 
Westinghouse quick action, high speed 
brake is used with 14-in. brake cylinder. 
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The car is also equipped with the air 
signal. There are hand brakes at one 
end of the car, beside the narrow door. 
The wheels are 33 ins, in diameter with 
steel tires and the axles have journals 
47%4x8 ins. 

The body bolsters are made of cast 
steel made in I-section, and in plan 
something like the letter H, the two up- 
rights of the letter being separated 
from each other by about 4 ft. 4 ins. 
centers and each reaching from side 
sill to side sill. The crossbar of 
the letter is thus placed longitud- 
inally under the center of the car 
and carries the center casting. 
The resemblance to the letter H, 
however, is not exactly accurate, be- 
cause the cross car members are not 
only joined by the piece carrying the 
center casting but they are joined at 
their ends by pieces passing under the 
side sills. The bolster is cast all in one 
piece and thus supports the side and 
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height from rail to top of eaves, 11 ft. 
4 ins.; height from rail to top of buffer 
beams, 4 ft. 2 ins.; height from rail to 
center of couplers, 2 ft. 104 ins.; length 
inside of end sheathing, 60 ft. o ins.; 
width inside of side sheathing, 9g ft. 
1% ins. 


Case Hardening and Potashing 


Case hardening, or the method of 
having soft iron coated with hard steel, 
requires more skill than is generally 
attributed to the proper manipulation 
of the process in order to obtain the 
best results. It is a very important 
advantage in machine construction that 
the work of machining and fitting can 
be done on soft metal and then the 
parts hardened to a sufficient depth, 
combining in a very high degree the 
elements of durability and elasticity. 

The common method is to have the 
articles packed in boxes which in many 
instances are too large. It is note- 
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the carbonizing material, and if this is 
carefully attended to, the results will be 
satisfactory. It is well in all cases to 
have the covers of the boxes pierced 
with small holes for the insertion of 
testing wires to show the degree of 
heat and consequent penetration of the 
carbon. 

In the oven the heat should be main- 
tained at a steady temperature of about 
1,700 degrees. This will heat the ar- 
ticles to a bright cherry red, This 
should continue from ten to twelve 
hours. The time occupied in the heat- 
ing process is an important factor in 
the operation, the longer period for the 
duration of heat -deepening the thick- 
ness of the eventually hardened sur- 
face. It is good practice to withdraw a 
wire from time to time, and after cool- 
ing the wire it can readily be broken by 
a hammer, when the depth of harden- 
ing can readily be seen. 

The cooling process should be done 
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the center sills as well as reaching from 
one side. of the car to the other. The 
bolsters are thus able to provide a 
large area of support at each end of 
the car. The side bearings are bolted 
to the bolster and slope up to the center 
so as to bring the truck back to its nor- 
mal position when the car is running 
on straight track. 

The cars have standard monitor 
roofs and are ventilated by swing sash- 
es, eighteen on each side. The cars 
can be used for horses, automobiles, 
carriages, baggage or general merchan- 
dise, and are altogether very useful 
units of passenger train equipment. A 
few of the principal dimensions are as 
follows: Length over couplers, 64 ft. 
¥%4-in.; distance from center to center 
of trucks, 42 ft. 7 ins.; width over eaves, 
10 ft. 2% ins.: height from rail to top of 
monitor roof boards, 14 ft. 1% ins.; 


J. T. Chamberlain, M.C. B. J. W. Marden, Asst. M. C. B. 


worthy that the thinner the boxes are 
the more equal will the absorption of 
the carbon take place. Malleable cast 
iron boxes are the best, and the packing 
may be bone or leather cuttings, hoofs 
or horns. These may be used raw or 
after conversion into charcoal. A layer 
of the material should be placed in the 
bottom of the box, then a number of 
the articles to be case hardened should 
be laid sufficiently far apart from each 
other so that there can be no possi- 
bility of contact. Powdered potassium 
cyanide or prussiate of potash in the 
form of dust should be shaken over the 
articles during the process. The pack- 
ing should be thoroughly dry. The 
parts of the articles that are desired to 
remain soft should be covered with 
fire clay or pipe clay mixed with white 
ash from the boxes. Only the parts to 
be hardened should be in contact with 


as rapidly as possible. Running water 
is the best for cooling, but as that can- 
not always conveniently be had, solu- 
tions of salt, cyanide and other chemi- 
cals may be used to increase the cold- 
ness of the water. The hardening 
should penetrate at least one-sixteenth 
of an inch. A formula for making case 
hardening mixture out of chemicals is 
often used where horns, hoofs and 
bones are not to be had in sufficient 
quantities. The mixture consists of 
sixteen parts of lamp black, eighteen 
parts of sal soda, four parts muriate of 
soda, and one part of manganese. 

It may be added that potashing is 
sometimes conveniently used in sur- 
face hardening. The operation con- 
sists of heating the article to be treated 
to a bright red, being careful not to let 
it scale from excessive heat. Then 


cover the heated surface with the prus- 
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siate of potash, which will readily fuse 
and spread over the heated metal, which 
should be again placed in the fire to 
completely fuse the solution, after 
which the article is dipped in cold 
water. The cooling should be as rapid 
and equable as possible, to prevent 
warping, which, in the case of curved 
or thin articles, is sometimes unavoid- 
able, but can be guarded against by 
careful handling of the articles at the 
moment of contact with the water. 


Reboring the Modern Auto 
Cylinder 
The modern auto cylinder can be re- 
bored and made as good as new after 
years of hard service. Owing to the 
short stroke of modern engines and the 
short length of pistons, most of the 





GAS ENGINE CYLINDER 


wear occurs about the middle of cyl- 
inder and on the opposite side of cylin- 
der at right angles to center of crank 
shaft. No matter how nicely your cyl- 
inder may be ground in the beginning, 
and how well your piston may be fitted, 
this wear is bound to occur, and it hap- 
pens on engines in hilly sections sooner 
than those used in flat countries. The 
higher the gear of your car the more 
your engine will labor on hills and the 
push or impulse given to piston is re- 
tarded and by the angularity of connect- 
ing rod crowded down on front edge 
to opposite direction of travel side of 
cylinder and wear at this point results. 
Long pistons and long connecting rods 
or shorter strokes lessen this evil. The 
illustration will help to point out this 
fact. It is somewhat exaggerated so 
that the new chauffeur may readily see 
it. 

Owing to this condition cylinders lose 
their high compression and need rebor- 
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ing almost each year of service if good 
economical results are sought. The off- 
set cylinder helps in this respect some, 
but, like a prominent 3-cylinder ma- 
chine, pistons are carried to an abnor- 
mal short length, and when the cylin- 
ders are all in one casting reboring is 
not so easy. Manufacturers hate to cast 
away two or more cylinders, when they 
find one bad, from some fault like sand 
holes, blow holes, cracks, etc. I saw 
a patch on the side of a 3-inch cylinder 
outfit that must have been put on at the 
factory, as the rivets ran into the bore 
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PATCH ON CYLINDER 


of cylinder, and were turned or finish- 
ed with rest of cylinder in boring; the 
crack and patches are here shown. 

This held for awhile but the constant 
vibration loosened it and the oil from 
crank chamber worked out of crack on- 
to the transmission causing the bands 
to lessen their grip on the transmission. 
The owner never’knew of this defect un- 
til machinery was entirely taken out to 
give it a thorough overhauling. He 
knew of the oil working out on trans- 
mission bands, etc. The crank case is 
of sheet metal in two parts. He blamed 
the fit of cover for the oily nuisance. 
If this power plant was built up of sin- 
gle cylinders, this never would have hap- 
pened, and never would have been 
patched; it would have been relegated to 
the extreme rear of scrap pile, as it is 
after one season’s use by a careful man, 
it will either have to be brazed or thrown 
away. How this crack came about is 
kard to say, unless something heavy was 
dropped on it or improper clamping in 
boring. 

It is always best to drill a hole at end 
of crack. This stops crack from going 
further. This crack was next to fly- 
wheel, rivets were the bevel-head kind. 
Seems if I was doing the work, I should 
have countersunk the holes on inside 
of cylinder, tapped the holes in cylin- 
der wall, and used screws to pull patch 
down hard, then hammered the ends 
down in countersunk hole. Holes could 
have been drilled in heads of screws and 
wire inserted to keep from loosening. 
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The other way with the rivets, when they 
turned partly in cylinder, the corners 
stuck up, along comes the piston and 
gets itself grooved, and the rivet is of 
no more service. 

In reboring cylinders on the ordinary 
engine lathe the easiest way is to have 
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WIRE HOLDING SCREWS 
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a pair of frames like the ordinary steady 
rest, only larger and with 4 jaws or 
screws on the order of sketch. The 
flanges rest on and are bolted to the 
carriage of lathe. One set of screws 
resting on square flange on end of cyl- 
inder. The other set to an extreme dis- 
tance, just so the 4 screw points bear 
fair after centering as near as possible 
by adjusting the various screws, insert a 
boring bar in lathe centers, going 
through cylinder. 

Place dog on bar and move cylinder 
to within working distance of face plate. 
Tool can now be placed in bar at end of 
open cylinder. I prefer a % inch square 
tool of self-hardening steel ground with 
plenty of clearance on top or rake, and 
not much of an angle in front. The 





DOG WITH SET SCREWS 


square hole is made in bar by first drill- 
ing a round hole, then with square file 
take out the corners. Tool is held by 
set screw. Round tools are more quick- 
ly made, but results are not so good. 
After tool is in place bar must be long 
enough to allow the cylinder to be fed 
tewards tail stock, and to allow the tool 
to enter co:nterbore at closed end of 
cylinder. Before starting the cut, tool 
can be set out so that cylinder can be 
set very accurate and true to center by 
revolving bar with tool inserted, noticing 
the points where it comes closest to cyl- 
inder and adjust with screw in frame un- 
til the whole circle is the same; do the 
other end likewise. After you have this 
true, tighten lock nuts. Always set it 
by some part of bore at each end that 
shows no wear, or uniform wear. Usu- 
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ally two cuts are sufficient, a roughing 
cut or truing cut and a finishing one. 
The finishing cut is made with a shear- 
ing tool made by grinding tool, say, % 
thick, % inch long and just arched a 
trifle so that highest point is in center 
of tool. By experience this tool will 
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TOOL HELD BY SET SCREW 











finish a cylinder nearly as smooth as by 
grinding and is not open to objections 
of the grinding process of imbedding 
small particles of emery or carburundum 
in the pores of the metal to be dis- 
lodged later to the detriment of things 
mechanical. 

By using graphite, rubbing it in good 
on cylinder walls before assembling, af- 
ter reboring, a glaze will be put on sur- 
face, filling up the pores, and in a few 
months’ time the walls will shine like a 
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chuck true with the spots turned, and, 


with center drill, center up the end of 
piston head. After centering piston head 


oe 

















End View 
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CUTTING TOOL 


make a plate, diameter a fraction less 
than bore of cylinders, the offset part 
to fit snug into piston and rest against 
faced part on end. This forms a center 
for this end, a stud or screw must be put 
in plate to drive against the boss in- 
side of piston, a dog fastened on live 
center of lathe to push against the edge 
of plate. Now ready to put between 
centers of lathe to start cut, the dog 
drives plate, plate with stud drives pis- 
ton, nothing to prevent a cut to be ta- 
ken clean across the piston, after turn- 
ing and filing to within 1/100 of an inch 
of cylinder diameter, cut in the ring 
grooves, and make these have 1/64 
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CYLINDER IN LATHE 


mirror. Some can be put in crank case, 
a little will find its way to walls. 
Cylinders being bored, new pistons 
must be made to fit the new bore, usu- 
ally rough castings can be had from fac- 
tory, or if design is not a freak, one 
can be had from some gas engine build- 
er of the marine types, and cut off the 
deflector plate. The pistons will come like 














this: 
PISTON CASTING 
In a lathe chuck, hold at closed 


end and true it up by the inside, face 
off the end true and turn inside of edge 
true for a % inch; turn a ¥% inch spot 
true on outside near chuck jaws, also at 
other end; now reverse the piston, re- 


clearance at bottom when ring is in 
place. Rings should be made first, and 
you can finish by side tool the grooves 
to fit as nice as possible. They should 
fit easy in grooves, no play sideways, just 
turn freely. After ring grooves are cut, 
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PLATE WITH STUD 














the hole for pin must be made. In the 
absence of special V-blocks, find the cen- 
ter of piston, on a line with piston bosses 
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by placing piston on a pair of common 
V-drill blocks on the platen of drill 
press, or other equally smooth spot, with 
surface indicator needle, then proceed to 
set it in as near as we can by center 
hole in end, by chalking piston head we 
make a short line on each side near 
edge, we rotate piston half turn, and see 
if by placing point on one line, we can 


- also meet other line; by several trials 


we will get the exact center; now that 
we have this, go to open end, rotate pis- 
ton so as to bring bosses central or 
parallel with needle point, then we 
scratch a line on side of piston wall, 
parallel with travel; this now gives you 





FINDING CENTER 


a central line, also central with bosses; 
measure from piston head the distance 
from end to center of hole required as 
per old head, then center punch, and 
with dividers make about two circles, 
one the finished size, the other half way; 
this will help later. Now that you have 
the center, take the face plate of lathe, 
and, with sharp-pointed tool, make a 
mark or circle on it to the size of cyl- 
inder plus the diameter of turned bolt, 
say, % inch. set tool to center, mark a 
straight line across face plate; center 
punch and drill where circle and straight 
line intersect, drill for a % inch tap, for 


, average piston; tap holes true by using 


square, then make two bolts of 1 inch 
cold rolled steel, with a true shoulder, 
turned on centers, part against pis- 
ton make % inch. Make of sufficient 
length so that clamp and nuts can be 
used across piston. Hole in clamp 
slightly larger than hole to be bored. 
Screw studs into face plate, put on lock 
nuts, see if square with face plate, lay 
straight edge across studs, get these 
level, secure in this position. Now place 
piston between studs open end up, and 
if you are careful in laying of your 
holes, etc., this will just fit; if not ex- 
actly, add an equal amount of thin sheet 
brass on each side, put clamp on bolts, 
hold piston up against face plate with 
tail center in center punch made, put on 
your nuts; now lay your level across pis- 
ton and level, then tighten up nuts so pis- 
ton can’t move. With a centering tool 
make a good big center for your drill 
to start. Drill clear through with size 
sufficient to allow a boring tool to 
finish the hole to reamer size, ream with 
hand reamer while still in lathe, using 
the center to guide the same. If you 
cannot go clean through, finish reaming 
by hand afterwards. Before removing, 


(Continued on page 282) 
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Matheson Motor Car Works 


The historic battleground in the valley 
of Wyoming, rich in dramatically tragic 
associations that have burned themselves 
into the nation’s memory, is being rapid- 
ly transformed into a great residential 
center, dotted all over with beautiful 
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and drill presses are run by electric mo- 
tors having separate attachments on ev- 
ery twenty feet of shafting, while the 
larger machines are fitted with separate 
motors. A number of the larger lathes are 
fitted with multiple transmission gearing, 
giving nine different speeds that can be 
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villas, ivy-clad and rose-embowered. A 
few years ago the noble Susquehanna 
rolled down the romantic valley in 
idyllic silence, and on its shining bosom 
were reflected the wide fields of emerald 
and the dark hills set in amethyst. Now, 
factories are rising on its banks, and 
steam and electricity are singing their 
ceaseless songs all along the valley. 

This year an important addition has 
been made to the rising industries lo- 
cated in the valléy by the building of 
the Matheson Motor Car Works. It is a 
striking monument to American enter- 
prise that in a few months an extensive 
factory covering three acres is already 
completed and fully equipped with the 
most approved mechanical appliances 
known in the construction of light ma- 
chinery. 

The Matheson motor car is already 
well known all over the world. The fac- 
tory at Holyoke, Mass., had made a rep- 
utation for reliable work, but the limi- 
tations of the original works had been 
reached and a new site was wisely 
chosen in the valley of Wyoming. In 
opening the new works the company has 
been fortunate in many ways. Mr. J. 
Ross Anderson, superintendent of the 
De La Vergne Machine Company, of 
New York, was selected as manager of 
the works, and he immediately began the 
installation of the best machinery ob- 
tainable. The smaller lathes and planers 


readily changed by clutches slidably en- 
gaging the shafting. In finishing some of 
the lighter parts of the mechanism of 
the motors the work is held in place 
by magnetos, thereby avoiding possibility 
of bending or twisting the delicate parts. 
The grinding of piston rings in the cyl- 
inders in which they are to be used is 
a fine piece of mechanical ingenuity, and 
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fitted it does not matter at what point a 
car is stopped one of the pistons must 
necessarily be at the compression point, 
and by an adjustable spark igniter, the 
explosion is made to take place and the 
piston is moved. 

As to the merits of the Matheson gas- 
olene motor it is scarcely necessary to 
say more than that it probably ap- 
proaches as near to perfection as the 
gasolene motor will likely reach. The 
engine is of the vertical four-cylinder 
type, the cylinders being free of pro- 
jections and open at both ends. The 
valve chests are bolted on the top of the 
cylinders and contain both the inlet and 
outlet valves. These castings are also 
evenly balanced and are _ operated 
through rocking levers from the half- 
time shaft. The bearings are massive, 
while the valves being placed in the di- 
rect line of the cool air current cannot 
become heated to an excessive degree. 
The ignition is of the make-and-break 
system attached to a low tension mag- 
neto, producing a remarkably strong 
spark. The life of one magneto is un- 
limited. 

One or two changes in detail are be- 
ing made in the 1907 model, notably the 
removal of the fan from the front of 
the engine to a position near the fly- 
wheel. Fans generally have the effect 
of cooling the cylinder immediately ad- 
joining while the others are heated in 
an increasing ratio to the distance from 
the fan. The new position of the fan 
largely overcomes this defect. Another 
important improvement now nearly past 
the experimental stage bids fair to rev- 
olutionize the method of injecting the 
gasolene vapor into the cylinders. The 
old hap-hazard carbureters with floats 
that sank and needle valves that clogged 
up have outlived their usefulness and the 





TOP OF MATHESON CHASSIS 


shows how thoroughly Mr. Anderson has 
mastered the difficulties of light machine 
work. This perfect fitting of the piston 
rings has made possible one of the ad- 
mirable features of the Matheson motor 
—the capability of starting from the seat, 
which is a marked characteristic of the 
machine. With piston rings perfectly 


Matheson car of next year will show 
something that can be relied upon. 
We cannot close this brief sketch with- 
out alluding to the delightful experi- 
ence of a flying visit to the Matheson 
car works. If their engine is near per- 
fection the same may be said of the gen- 
tlemanly master mechanic and his worthy 
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assistant, Mr. Walter Romaine, also a 
graduate of the New York engineering 
shops. Mr. Ralph Mongini is another 
notable character now in the employ of 
the company. A native of Milan, Italy, 
he is a graduate in mechanical engineer- 
ing of the University of Zurich, Switzer- 
land. He engaged in mining operations 
in South Africa, and took the first au- 
tomobile, a Benz car, into Johannesburg 
in 1896. In the war in South Africa he 
joined his fortunes with the Boers and 
served with distinction as a lieutenant of 
artillery under General Botha. He lost 
much property on account of the war and 
came to America in 1902. As an expert 
demonstrator of the motor car he has 
few equals. As a racer in notable com- 
petitions he has already won enviable 
distinction. Those who have had the 
pleasure of a drive in a Matheson car 


with him through the beautiful valley of , Matheson in the Vanderbilt race. 
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to wager a little money on the result. 
Friends of Mr. Cooper decided to back 
him and they got down considerable 
money also. That their confidence was 
not misplaced was demonstrated when 
the Matheson won easily in excellent 
time. 

But the victory over the English 
Daimler was not a circumstance to the 
great record established by Mr. Cooper 
and his car on the last day of the meet. 
Taking seven people in the car a mile 
was driven in 50% seconds, a speed of 
72 miles an hour. The time is record 
for a touring car by 5 seconds over the 
former mark and it is by far the most 
remarkable speed record ever made 
either in this country or in Europe. 

The work of the Matheson car at 
Atlantic City has drawn particular at- 
tention to the probable chances of the 
The 











LEFT SIDE OF MATHESON ENGINE 


Wyoming have had a joy worthy of re- 
membrance. 


Matheson Car at Atlantic City 

When Tom Cooper, the old time 
cycle champion, came to the front with 
two very meritorious performances at 


the Atlantic City meet of September. 


3, 4 and 5, the Matheson car came with 
him. Since entering the automobile 
business Mr. Cooper has been associat- 
ed with the Matheson Company, of 
New York, as general manager. 

At Atlantic City, in a touring run- 
about of the 1906 pattern weighing 
nearly 4,000 pounds, the old time cycle 
champion defeated Hardy in the Eng- 
lish Daimler car in a sensational match 
race down the beach for $250 a side. 
This match was made as a joke but 
soon became far from that, as after be- 


ing closed, Cooper expressed his desire 


racing car will weigh 1,500 pounds less 
than the record breaker at Atlantic 
City. This racing car will be fitted 
cn 1906 Chassis, .which will be 
used in the regular touring car of next 
year, to which will be attached a racing 
body. Mr. Cooper believes that this 
racing car will maintain a speed of 80 
or more miles per hour and his Atlantic 
City performance would seem to indi- 
cate the correctness of his views. 


To Tour Jamaica 

Chester I. Campbell, 
Square, Boston, Mass., has announced 
a trip of a month to Jamaica, starting 
October 31 and concluding about De- 
cember 1. The trip will be made by a 
party of automobilists who will carry 
their machines. A large fruit steamer 
has been chartered and will be given 


of 5 Park- 
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over entireiy to the tourists who will 
carry their machines with them for the 
initial tour of the Island of Jamaica. 
The trip will be made on a basis of $150 
covering every expense including ho- 
tel. The Island of Jamaica has never 
been explored, but it is a beautiful tour- 
ing country for automobilists, beauti- 
ful owing to scenery and excellent 
roads. Mr. Campbell promises a grand 
time to all who take part. 


Chauncey in His Auto 


Chauncey Depew is getting young 
again. In an automobile with two la- 
dies and a package of chewing gum and 
a reckless chauffeur he gave everything 
the .dust in the high road near Harts- 
dale, N. Y. The local constable got 
busy when he saw them coming and 
stepped into the highway and waved a 
red flag. When the chauffeur brought 
the car to a stop the deputy told him 
he was under arrest. 

Senator Depew sat in the rear seat 
wearing a long duster. He produced the 
$25 required for the appearance of the 
chauffeur and the party proceeded to. 
White Plains. 

Senator Depew said he did not believe 
the machine had been going so fast, but 
he admitted that the constable had the 
best of the argument because he had 
held a stop watch on him. The Senator 
was in good humor and as the car drove 
away he waved his hand to the crowd 
which had collected at the roadside and 
smiled pleasantly. 

Next day neither the chauffeur nor the 
Senator appeared at court. The $25 is 
suposed to go to the improvement of 
the roads, and Chauncey and his chauf- 
feur are going some other way where 
the constable ceases from troubling and 
where the red flags are folded at rest. 


The Stamford Works of the Losier 
Motor Company, at Stamford, Connect- 
icut, heretofore operated under a lease 
from the Ball Mfg. Company, have been 
purchased outright, and will be operat- 
ed by the Losier Motor Company as an 
adjunct to the main works of the com- 
pany at Plattsburg, New York. The 
Stamford Works are being refitted and 
put in condition with a view to utiliz- 
ing the plant to its fullest capacity on 
the 1907 work, and will enable the com- 
pany to materially increase the output 
for 1907. Additions have been made 
to the Plattsburg Works, and this plant 
is now working to fullest capacity. 





“Hobson’s Choice” had its origin in 
Toby Hobson, who was the first person 
in England known to have let out hack- 
ney horses for hire. His clients had al- 
ways to take the horse that was nearest 
to the door, which meant that they had 
no choice. 
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Patent Office 
Department 





Our Patent Office Reports present a 
brief epitome of the most notable im- 
provements in automobile mechanism 
from month to month. Our descriptions 
are necessarily short, but readers inter- 
ested in any particular invention can have 
full details forwarded by applying to the 
Patent Office at Washington, D. C. 








Wire Fabric Tire Tube 

A wire fabric tube for wheel tires has 
been patented by Mr. Wilhelm W. E. 
Scheck, of Helsa, Germany, No. 828,- 
514. The accompanying cut shows a 
cross section diagram of a tire that is 
fitted inside with a series of semi-cir- 
cular wire spings. These are arranged 





continuously side by side perpendicular 
to the tread and form a resilient tire 
that does not require inflating. The 
spring consists of a wire ring bent as 
shown in diagram with the two con- 
verging parts fastened by a link. The 
wire is encircled by a transverse spiral 
spring, which is directly attached to the 
rubber tire. 


Improved Carburetor 
Mr. Wilbur D. Lanard, Clements, 
"N. J., is the inventor of a new carbure- 
tor, No. 828,940. It consists of a cham- 
ber having apertures at the top, bottom 
and sides, a flanged nozzle having a 





conical projection that is inserted in 
the bottom aperture. The conical pro- 
jection is surrounded by a cylindrical 
extension from the nozzle. At the base 
of the extension are a number of aper- 
tures. 
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Tire Cover 

A patent on a tire cover has been se- 
cured by William A. Allen, New 
York, No. 828,701. It is constructed 
of weather proof material, consisting 
of connected parallel strips, one for 
the inner face of the tire, one for each 
of the outer side faces, one for the tread 





and a flap connected with the inner fac- 
ing strip, the flap section being at one 
side of the cover and a side strip at the 
opposite side of the cover, with trans- 
verse cuts to fit on the studs arranged 
longitudinally on the outer side of the 
cover. 
Hood for Motor Cars 

A collapsible hood covering for mo- 
tor cylinders and adjacent mechanism 
in automobiles has been patented by 
Christopher Wright, Chicago, IIl., No. 
829,498. It is in two metal sections, 
hinged longitudinally at the top, one 
of which may be made stationary, be- 








ing fastened to the chassis. The top 
slopes downward from the longitudinal 
center and is bent on each side so as to 
form a box-like structure. The longi- 
tudinal axis permits one side of the 
hood to revolve upon it, thus allowing 
access to the engine without trouble. 


A Chain Mail Tire 
Mr. Isidor Clifford, of London, Eng- 
land, has invented a new tire for use 
on motor cars, No. 828,641. It consists 
of an ordinary tire with an outer shoe, 





the tread of which is made up of a series 
of rubber blocks fastened to metal 
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frames. These blocks have a space of 
one inch between each other and are 
fastened together by links. The lat- 
ter are connected to chains that run be- 
tween the blocks and are attached to 
each side of the wheel rim by bolts. 
In addition to this is a netting of chain 
mail covering the sides of the tire at- 
tached to the block frames by links and 
fastened by bolts to the rim. 


Jacketed Motor Cylinder 
Mr. Tony Huber, of Billancourt, 
France, has patented a water jacketed 
cylinder for explosive engines, No. 
828,656. The jacket is an expansible 
and contractible one, covering a por- 





tion of the cylinder, and is connected 
with an inlet pipe allowing water to en- 
ter. As the water becomes heated, the 
elastic jacket expands, thereby avoid- 
ing difficulties caused by the metallic 
stress due to the expansion of an ordi- 
nary metal jacket and cylinder. 


A Novel Dry Battery Cell 

A dry battery cell has been patented 
by Angelica E. Post, of Boston, Mass., 
No. 828,335. It consists of a cell con- 
taining a central electrode, having all 
the active ingredients, including a dry 
excitant, mixed together and packed 
around, and in contact with said cen- 





tral electrode, said ingredients being 
maintained in an absolutely dry condi- 
tion as long as cell is not in use. En- 
veloping the excitant mixture is a dry 
absorbent for maintaining the ingredi- 
ents normally dry. There is also means 
for the admission in quantity of a liquid 
energizer when desired. 
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This department is made up from ques- 
tions sent in to the Information Bureau. 
Most of the questions received are an- 
swered direct. 


Questions Answered 


Smoky Exhaust 
J. W.—The chief cause of smoky ex- 
hausts is an excess of oil in the crank 
chamber. It is most noticeable when the 
engine is running light, and when the 
throttle is nearly closed. At that time 
the suction in the cylinder is greater 
because of the throttling of the outer 
air, and consequently the oil is drawn 
over the piston rings into the combus- 
tion chamber and partially burned when 
the explosion occurs. The quality of the 
oil has also much to do with the volume 
of smoke. If the mixture of gasolene 
and air is too rich it will also cause 
black smoke. 


Charging Acoumulators 

R. McK.—In charging a set of accu- 
mulators it is advisable to examine each 
cell carefully to see that there are no 
buckled plates or material likely to cause 
local action or short circuit. If the bat- 
tery is a new one the initial charge may 
take 30 hours to bring the plates into 
condition. Care must be taken to con- 
nect the positive pole of the dynamo to 
the positive plates of the battery, all 
cells being connected in series. Full 
information should be had from the ma- 
kers who generally furnish printed in- 
structions. Charging accumulators in 
regular service takes about 10 hours. 


Back-Firing 

H. A. B.—Back-firing is sometimes 
caused by a projection within the cyl- 
inder carrying an accumulating covering 
of carbon which will become sufficiently 
keated to cause premature ignition. The 
heads of bolts and nuts often make 
trouble in this way and should be oc- 
casionally cleaned. 


Rain Water 
J. G—Kerosene is perhaps the best 
antidote that you can use against cor- 
rosion in the water cooler. If the water 


contains mineral deposits there will be 
a considerable gathering of scale in the 
radiator and other parts after a few 
months’ running, which is difficult to re- 
move. 


Rain water, if procurable, is the 


best to use for cooling purposes, as it 
is utterly free from alkaline or other 
impurities. 
Electric Condenser i 

J. R.A.—The use of a condenser in 
connection with storage batteries is to 
strengthen the current of electricity. 
In a continuous current a condenser 
would be of no value. In the case of 
interrupted currents, as all currents are 
that pass through spark timing devices, 
the condenser has the same effect as 
extra storage batteries. On motor cars 
it generally consists of fifty or more 
sheets of tin foil about four inches long 
by three inches wide, interleaved with 
fifty-one sheets of paper. The paper 
should be covered with a thin layer of 
paraffin wax. Between two and three 
pounds of wax is sufficient to cover the 
paper. 

The Jump Spark 

W. L. C.—The distance that a spark 
will jump when examined outside of the 
cylinder is no indication of what it will 
do inside the cylinder, especially in an 
atmosphere of high compression. A 
spark plug that may have every appear- 
ance of flashing vigorously may not 
spark at all in the cylinder or it may 
spark so weakly that it will fail to ig- 
nite the mixture. The converging 
points of the spark plug should not be 
further apart than sufficient to admit 
a single thickness of card paper. 


Kerosene for Automobiles 

Inquirer.—Kerosene is cheaper than 
gasolene, and, as I understand, it pos- 
sesses more kinetic energy than gaso- 
lene. It can be purchased at every gro- 
cery store and does not readily cause 
explosions. Why is it not used as a mo- 
tive power for automobiles? A.—Prin- 
cipally because it requires some sort of 
pre-heater to induce the first explosions. 
Kerosene has been used to some extent 
in providing power for automobiles and 
launches, and there are several vaporiz- 
ers and special carbureters for helping 
kerosene to supply regular explosions, 
but the fluid fails to achieve popularity. 
Any explosive that requires extra care or 
extra intelligent handling will never rival 
the popularity of gasolene. 


Piston Smoke 


D. M.—A smoky piston shows that 
the rings are worn and the cylinder may 
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be out of round and should be rebored. 
Intermittent smoking may be caused by 
overheating. The piston should be oc- 
casionally examined and the rings ex- 
panded, as the heat rapidly affects their 
resiliency. 


Gymkhana 

R. Y. M.—I have seen the word 
gymkhana mentioned several times ‘in 
THE AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE, but I cannot 
find out, its meaning. It is not mention- 
ed in any of several dictionaries I have 
examined. What does it mean, anyhow? 
A.—Gymkhana as used in this country 
is a gathering of people for athletic 
sports and pleasure making. It is taken 
from an East Indian term for a ball- 
house and gymnasium. In India it is 
equivalent to our term “fair grounds,” 
and applies to places use for sports and 
shows. There is a gymkhana connected 
with nearly every military cantonment in 
India. 


Investigating Denatured Alcohol 


Professor Lucke, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, who has been ap- 
pointed by the Agricultural Department 
tc investigate the practicability and ex- 
pense of using denatured alcohol for 
power and lighting purposes is working 
very industriously upon the problems in- 
volved. He has installed in the engi- 
neering building five or six gas engines 
including a Pope-Hartford automobile 
engine. He has also a variety of other 
apparatus, some of them imported from 
France and Germany. The investiga- 
tions are involving immense detail labor 
and wide research. When the report to 
be prepared by Professor Lucke is pub- 
lished the world will learn a great deal 
about denatured alcohol that will be sur- 
prising information. 


‘The accepted prophet of the Vander- 
bilt Race events is Gustave Caillois, the 
noted French driver, who will run one 
of the Thomas cars. He says that 
the car that averages sixty miles an hour 
will come in first or second. Caillois’ 
judgment in matters of this kind is re- 
garded in France as bordering on the mi- 
raculous. The latest instance of how his 
opinions are accepted as the truth in 
Paris occurred just before the Grand 
Prix. While talking to a friend just be- 
fore that event, in which he and Rene 
de Knyff were referees, he was told that 
the odds made by Parisian bookmakers 
in the French capital made Szisz, the 
eventual winner, a 12 to r shot. “Too 
high,” he remarked. The statement was 
quoted, and as a result that night saw 
the odds against Szisz reduced to three 
to one. How his opinion was borne out, 
is now a matter of automobile history, 
Szisz having returned a comparatively 
easy winner. His predictions are based 
on common sense. 
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Events of the 


Month 








New Jersey Automobile and Motor 
Club Races 


The fourth annual race of the Auto- 
mobile and Motor Club of New Jersey, 
held on Labor Day, was a most enjoya- 
ble affair witnessed by about 25,000 peo- 
ple. The club, which is one of the 
largest in the country, is very generous 
towards the public, for not only are the 
grounds and grand stand free, but the 
printed programs are given away with- 
cut money and without price. 

The races were held in Weequahie 
Park, a most beautiful location, with 
rising ground all around with dry sod 
that made a delightful reclining place 
for the thousands who spent the after- 
noon there. 

The affair was conducted in a most 
iree and easy fashion, very little restric- 
tion being put upon entrants. The affair 
was managed by the officials of the 
club. Joseph H. Wood, president, 
was referee; Angus. Sinclair, vice- 
president, was one of the judges. asso- 
ciated with Dr. James R. English and 
Frederick R. Pratt, both past presidents. 
The timers were M. A. Sawyer, H. 
Stacy Smith, H. A. Bonnell and J. A. 
Dawson. W. I. Fisk was clerk of the 
course, assisted by Dr. Frank B. Meek- 
er. The starter was J. W. Mason, a 
most energetic gentleman, assisted by 
George Cole. 

The cars entered were mostly owned 
by people in the neighborhood or by 








1. Reo, F. C. Stowers, 3:30........- 
a Autocar, W. I. Fisk, ami..cccccee 38:00:00 
3- National, F. E. Boland, scratch.. 39:36:30 
FIVE-MILE RACE FOR MOTORCYCLES. 


1. Indian, P. Drummond........... 7:52 3-5 
2. Indian, E. Allen. 
3. Indian, C. E. Seiter. 


FIVE-MILE RACE FOR CARS COSTING 
FROM $750 TO $1,500. 
s. Balck, BH. J. Heciler. .ccccccseces “9:25 2-5 


PURSUIT RACE—DISTANCE, THREE 
MILES. 

3s. Buick, H. J. Koehler............ 
2. National, F. E. Boland. 


FIVE-MILE HANDICAP FOR NEW JERSEY 
AUTOMOBILE AND MOTOR CLUB CUP. 


1. Autocar, W. I. Fisk, 458......... 
2. Reo, F. C. Stowers, 20s. 
3- Buick, H. J. Koehler, scratch. 





CROWD 


WATCHING NEW JERSEY AUTOMOBILE AND MOTOR CLUB RACE 


ON LABOR DAY 


2. Jackson, C. W. Oathout. 
3. Reo, F. C. Stowers. 


FIVE-MILE HANDICAP, MEMBERS ONLY. 
1. Buick, H. J. Koehler, 40s........ 7:16 

2. Reo, F. C. Stowers, 1m. 

3. Autocar, W. I. Fisk, 30s. 


FIVE-MILE RACE FOR CARS COSTING 
FROM $1,400 TO $3,000. 





GROUP OF OFFICIALS WHO CONDUCTED THE AUTOMOBILE AND MOTOR 


CLUB OF NEW 


local dealers. ‘The most important event 
was a 25 mile handicap, won by a Reo, 
driven by F. C. Stowers. 

The following are the official figures 
of the different -events: 


TWENTY-FIVE-MILE HANDICAP FOR 
CARS COSTING FROM $750 TO $4,000. 


JERSEY RACE 


1. Pope-Hartford, Chester C. Henry. 7:30 
2. National, F. E. Boland. 
3. Stoddard-Dayton, R. T. Newton. 


TEN-MILE FREE-FOR-ALL. 


1. Buick, James Ward...........-+. 14:14 2-5 
2. ssuick, H. J. Koehler. 
3- Pope-Hartford, Chester C. Henry. 


Special Races 


No event in the tournament at At- 
lantic City last month aroused more in- 
terest and discussion than the match 
race run off between Tom Cooper, driv- 
ing C. A. Singer’s 60 H. P. Matheson, 
and H. N. Harding, driving A. W. 
Church’s 45 H. P. English Daimler, 
which was won by the former. 


Four-Cylinder Ford Gets There 

Frank X. Mudd, a wealthy railway car 
manufacturer of Chicago, was made 
happy by the receipt of his four-cylinder 
Ford runabout last month, and he pro- 
ceeded to carry out his promise made 
to Henry Ford at a banquet at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, during the last New York 
automobile show—to drive the little car 
from the Detroit factory to Chicago. 
The time made was remarkable when 
all the conditions are considered. First, 
Mr. Mudd was not after a record, save 
one of reliability and efficiency. He, 
therefore, agreed with the friend who 
accompanied him that at no time should 
the car be driven at a speed to exceed 
25 miles per hour. For several days pre- 
vious to the start there had been heavy 
rains and it was still raining when the 
car with its two passengers left Detroit. 
The first 170 miles was over wet clay 
and sand roads. There are some steep 
sand hills also in the Michigan section, 
and these the little car took on the high 
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without laboring in the least. The en- 
tire run was made in 17 hours and 44 
minutes. In the first hour after leaving 
South Bend, Ind., just 25 miles were 
covered. At one time the rule was sus- 
pended for five minutes during which 
time the car maintained a steady speed 
of 38 miles per hour. A Warner Auto 


Meter was applied to the car so that the 
It is worthy 


speeds made are authentic. 
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Hill Climbing at Algonquin, III, 

Automobilists in this city have discov- 
ered a hill, which they claim, is a minia- 
ture Crawford’s Notch, and if it is, they 
demonstrated on Thursday, September 6 
in the first annual hill climbing contest 
held jointly by the Chicago Automobile 
Trade Association and the Chicago Au- 
tomobile Club, that they are capable of 
holding their own in any kind of com- 





THE FINISH OF A HARD CONTESTED 


of note that just before starting and 
when the car had been out of the as- 
sembling room less than three hours, 
Mr. Mudd showed Mr. Ford 40 miles 
per hour on the boulevard—a wonderful 
performance for a car so little tried out 
previous to the test. 


Notable Run of a Packard Car 


Automobile runs that would have ex- 
cited general attention a few years ago 
are becoming so common this year that 
extraordinary performances excite little 
notice. This has been strikingly illus- 
trated in a run made with a Packard car 
by Russell Huff, from Detroit to New 
York, 778 miles, made at an average 
speed of thirty miles an hour. To appre- 
ciate the difficulties surmounted one 
must take into account the miserable 
roads that were. the rule and they were 
rain soaked most of the way. 

Mr. Huff is chief engineer of the 
Packard Car Company. On this run he 
was accompanied by E. R. Estep, of Chi- 
cago. 

On the entire trip the only damage to 
the car was the bending of a rear mud 
guard in a mix-up with a loose anti-skid 
tire chain. A feature of unusual charac- 
ter was that the whole trip was made 
without a radiator fan, in order to test 
the efficiency of the water cooling sys- 
tem under abusive conditions. This de- 
parture from common practice gave no 
trouble. There was no tire mishap, but 
one rear tire was worn down to the last 
layer of fabric. 


RACE 


pany when it comes to mounting to the 
skies in a competitive test. 

The event, which was held under the 
most auspicious weather conditions, at- 
tracted entries of fifty cars, forty of 
which started in the dual contests, one of 
which was decided on Perry Hill and the 
other on Phillip’s Hill. The average 
percentage for the showing in the two 
trials counted in the total. 
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$2,000 28 H. P. four-cylinder Queen was 
successful in Class C for cars listing at 
$1,750 and not exceeding $2,500, and in 
Class D for machines selling for over 
$2,500 the winner was the 28-32 H. P. 
four-cylinder Pierce Arrow. 

It probably will be a long time before 
Chicagoans will have a chance to wit- 
ness such sterling contests as _ those 
which marked the competition in the Al- 
gonquin, Ill., event. It was a novelty 
thoroughly enjoyed by enthusiasts and 
laymen in and around this city. In oth- 
er words, Chicago enjoyed its maiden au- 
tomobile hill climb so completely that 
events of this kind will undoubtedly be 
held in large numbers in seasons to 
come. 

We have had automobile races at Har- 
lem, Hawthorne and Washington Park 
in which records were smashed with sur- 
prising regularity, endurance runs over 
the Elgin-Aurora century course, 
parades and almost every variety of au- 
tomobile carnival, but never anything to 
2pproach the spectacular and real, gen- 
uine’ thrilling sensation of a hill climb. 

The village of Algonquin is a little 
town some ten or twelve miles from 
Elgin, where the watches are made, and 
about fifty miles from Chicago. A com- 
mittee composed of members of the 
Chicago Automobile Trade Association 
exploring the undulating country in the 
vicinity of Elgin discovered the ideal hills 
at Algonquin. One is located at the 
east end of the town—Phillip’s hill, 
which has a rise for half a mile and 
curves nearly all the way to the top— 
and the other, Perry hill, located in the 
west end of the town, which is a quarter 








POPE-HARTFORD CAR. WINNER OF FIVE-MILE HANDICAP 


When the technical committee, which 
is a polite name adopted by automobil- 
ists in these parts for scorers, deter- 
mined the results it was found that the 
two-cylinder Autocar had carried off the 
honors in Class A for cars not exceed- 
ing $1,000 in list. In Class B, for cars 
selling for $1,000 and not exceeding 
$1,750, the blue ribbon was taken by the 
$1,250 two-cylinder Jackson, while the 


_ ot a mile in length with two sharp bends 


to negotiate. 
The discovery having been made the 


-mayor of the village accepted the ad- 
vances of the automobilists. gracefully 


and turned the key of the town 
over to the promoters. The towns- 
people made the affair a gala oc- 
casion, decorating the stores and 
buildings with flags and bunting and 
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suspending streamers of ‘‘welcome” 
across the streets. It was no mistake, 
for, as one of the merchants stated, “We 
never have had such a crowd in Algon- 
quin before and our receipts show a 
profitable day’s business.” 

As interest centered in the perform- 














PHILLIPS HILL 
Algonquin Climbing Contest 


ances of the big cars the victorious 
Pierce-Arrow came in for the most ob- 
servation. Lawrence got a good start in 
the final trial up Phillip’s hill. His car 
contained J. S. Patterson, Walter A. 
Bermingham and Charles Wilson, the 
passenger load aggregating nearly 600 
pounds. 

One oi the disappointing features of 
the climb was the failure of the Apper- 
son machine, driven by N. H. Van Sick- 
len in the Glidden tour, to start. Igni- 
tion trouble was responsible for the 
withdrawal of the machine. 


Surpassing Records 


The record of 19% seconds for a flying 
start kilometer, made by Louis Chevro- 
let with the eight-cylinder, 200 H. P. 
Darracq on Ormond beach last January, 
has beem recently surpassed by A. Lee 
Guinness, a wealthy British amateur. 
Mr. Guinness has purchased the big Dar- 
racq racer and at the recent straightaway 
races at Ostend, Belgium, drove it a fly- 
ing start kilometer in 19 seconds. This 
also surpasses the European record of 
20% seconds, made by Hemery with the 
same machine on the Arles-Salon road 
last winter. In the standing start mile 
trials Mr. Guinness made the fastest time, 
driving -his Mercedes racer over the 
course in 453% seconds. Again, in the 
five kilometer, standing start event, Mr. 
Guinness won with the big eight-cylinder 
Darracq in 2 minutes, 64 seconds. which 
was almost at the rate of 87 miles an 
hour. The speed made is simply amaz- 
ing and dangerous beyond conception. 
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The Westinghouse Car 


Some of the details of the Westing- 
house motor car, as manufactured at 
Havre, France, are as follows: 

The chassis is of pressed steel, so de- 
signed as to be light and rigid. Its ap- 
pearance, at first view, shows a fine fin- 
ish and great strength. The side mem- 
bers carry the spring hangers, as in most 
chassis.. The chassis is supported by 
semi-elliptical springs, which are very 
long and flexible, securing periect sus- 
pension. There is no secondary frame; 
the motor is attached directly to the 
side members. The wooden wheels are 
mounted upon Hess-Bright ball bearings, 
and are fitted with tires 915x105 millime- 
ters for the front, and for the rear 935x 
135 millimeters. The width of the chassis 
is 900 millimeters. 

The tread is standard, the wheel base 
being 122 inches. The chassis takes a 
body 2 meters, 261, which is large enough 
to take most luxurious bodies. 

The 1907 motor is 4-cylinder vertical, 
cast in pairs, 120x140 millimeters (4% by 
5% mounted upon an aluminum crank 
case with normal speed of 1,000 revolu- 
tions, increased or decreased within very 
large limits by opening or closing the 
throttle. 

Thanks to the remarkable qualities of 
the governor and the careful balancing 
of the moving parts, this motor runs 
without noise and with the smallest 
amount of vibration at all speeds. 

The inlet valves are on the left, the 
exhaust on the right, looking at the mo- 
tor from the front. They are inter- 
changeable and are mechanically op- 
erated by two cam shafts driven by gears. 

The inlet cam shaft also carries cams 


to remove the compression at the mo- 
ment of starting. 

The governor works by varying the 
amount of gas admitted to the cylinders. 
The composition of the gas is kept cor- 
rect for all speeds by the automatic ac- 
tion of the carbureter. It is inclosed in 
the crank case of the motor, and can be 
regulated by either a small lever on top 
of the wheel; or by a foot pedal. 

The auxiliary apparatus, such as car- 
bureter, magneto and pumps, etc., are 
mounted directly upon the miotor with 
which they form a compact unit. They 
are easily accessible and easily taken 
apart. 

The gasolene tank is placed under the 
rear of the chassis and holds 20 gallons. 
This is kept under pressure by the ex- 
haust which insures the use of the last 
drop of gasolene even on the steepest 
hills—an ideal hill climber. 

The ignition is the make-and-break 
type with Sims-Bosch low-tension mag- 
neto; the make-and-break hammers are 
easily adjustable, so that there is no 
trouble to keep the motor properly 
timed, 

The circulation of water is attained by 
means of a gear-pump, gear driven. The 
radiator is of the honey-combed type. 
The overheating of the motor is impos- 


. sible. 


The gear box is of the selective type 
with direct drive on fourth speed. Ball 
bearings are used throughout, gear case 
hardened and ground afterwards. The 
thrust, when the clutch is out, is taken 
up by Hess-Bright ball thrust bearing 
attached to cross member of the frame. 
Back of this bearing is a double univer- 
sal joint consisting of two male and fe- 





CHASSIS OF WESTINGHOUSE CAR 


for working the make-and-break system 
of ignition. 

The exhaust cam shaft carries double 
cams offset 180 degrees; of which one 
gives the total lift of the valve for the 
normal running of the motor, the other 
cam lifts this valve a sufficient distance 


male squares which join the clutch shaft 
to the primary shaft of the gear box. 
This joint is inclosed in a leather case, 
as shown in photo. 

There are four speeds and one reverse, 
and the engine (1907) is 40 H. P. 

The steering gear is a screw with a full 
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nut, which works on an arm connected 
by appropriate rods to the front wheels. 

There are three powerful brakes: 

1. Interior expanding brakes on the 
rear wheels, operated by the hand. 

2. One foot brake operating on differ- 
ential shaft and independent of the clutch. 
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each race in order that they may watch 
the training. F. Ed. Spooner. 


Air Cooled Engine Easy :on Oil 
“From the time I landed at Liverpool 


to crating the car for home,” says 


von SRO NESTS Bia 
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3. One foot brake operating on the 
opposite side of the differential shaft 
and interlocked with clutch. 

The oiling is by means of a Debrule 
oiler, mechanically driven by an eccentric 
on the end of the inlet cam shaft, and 
assures perfect lubrication of all moving 
parts. 

The clearance underneath the flywheel 
iz eight inches, but it can be increased 
to ten inches. 


Thomas Quarters at Automobile 
Race 

The E. R. Thomas Motor Car Com- 
pany have engaged quarters for the 
Vanderbilt race at Frank Krug’s Mine- 
ola Hotel at the intersection of Jericho 
Road and Mineola avenue, the last 
turn in the new course before. reaching 
the stand. Harry S. Houpt, who has 2 
car entered for the contest, closed for 
the quarters last week. The Thomas 
Company have an entire flat over the 
new garage opposite Krug’s Hotel and 
also have about one-half the rooms in 
the main hotel. The cars will be taken 
care of in the large barn at the rear 
which will be fitted for them. In addi- 
tion to this company the Krug head- 
quarters will be occupied by the team 
of the Haynes Motor Car Company 
and the De Dietrich Company and ‘by 
many private individuals who seek quar- 
ters during the ten days previous to 


John W. Mills, of Providence, R. L., 
describing an interesting trip abroad, 
“T made a total of 2,435 miles, consum- 
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an air-cooled car must be flooded with 
oil, I tried for a record as to the 
amount of lubricating oil necessary on 
my Corbin engine, and on my return 
home, made a close examination of the 
cylinders, pistons, rods, cranks and 
crank shaft, including all bearings, and 
found them all in perfect condition.” 


Six Days Shalt Thou Labor 

Laws restricting people from engag- 
ing in business pursuits on Sunday origi- 
nate mostly from clerical zeal, which 
is a form of trade unionism intended to 
drive people to attend churches. On 
the continent of Europe a sort of Sun- 
day observance sentiment is manifest- 
ing itself, promoted mostly by the la- 
bor elements for the purpose of insur- 
ing one day of rest in seven for every 
person who needs to work for his daily 
bread. 

In Paris this rule applies to hotels 
and restaurants, and the keepers of 
such places are howling mad. Own- 
ers of automobiles in France will be 
required to guarantee their chauffeurs 
one day of rest in seven. 

Under the provisions of a new Bel- 
gium law Sunday labor in that country 
will hereafter be forbidden in all com- 
mercial and industrial enterprises ex- 
cept sea, canal and river transport, fish- 
ing and hawking and peddling. Only 
members of an employer’s family liv- 
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ed 138 gallons of gasolene and used a 
trifle less than 3 gallons of lubricating 
oil in and on the engine. 

“On account of many. thinking that 


ing with him, or his domestics, may 
work more than six days per week, and 
the weekly day of rest is to be Sun- 
day. 
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Of Personal Interest 








Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Frances, of Bos- 
ton, accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. Lowe, 
have been making a long tour through 
Maine in an air-cooled Marmon car. The 
run from Boston to Portland was made 
without a single stop. 


Mr. H. L. Wade, president of the New 
England Watch Company, of Water- 
bury, Conn., is touring the New Eng- 
land States in his 45 H. P. Columbia, 
after having spent two weeks at Poland 
Springs, Me. 


combining business with pleasure and 
will shortly return to America. 





Mr. Sidney S. Gorham, secretary of 
the American Aufontobile Association, 
informs us that there are now more in- 
dividual memberships coming in than 
ever before, whith “sounds good to 
him.” Individual memberships cost 
$2.00 a year, with no initiation fee. 


Mrs. Frances A. W. McIntosh, former- 
ly advertising manager of the Standard 


and won the bet that it could not be 
done inside of 24 hours. 


S. W. Hartley has entered the empioy- 
ment of the Cleveland Motor Car Com- 
pany as engineer and superintendent. 
Mr. Hartley was for three years assis- 
tunt superintendent of the Garford Com- 
pany and has recently been superintend- 
ent of the Acme Motor Company, which 
he left to go with the Cleveland people. 
Mr. Hartley is popularly regarded as one 
of the ablest mechanical engineers in the 
automobile business. 





BRANCH SALESMEN AND MANAGERS WHO ATTENDED THE FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY CONVENTION 


1. R. J. Firestone, Chicago, IIL; 
Glenn, New York, N. Y.; 
Detroit, Mich.; 9. Otis R. Cook, Cleveland, O.; 
13. J. L. Gibney, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Akron, O.; 


Herbert Anderson, a prominent motor- 
ist, of Winnipeg, won the 50 mile road 
race at Winnipeg, September 4, captur- 
ing the Dunlop trophy with a 45 H. P. 
Columbia car which also earned a per- 
fect score in the Chicago-St. Paul en- 
durance run of last season. 


Wm. E. Metzger, of Detroit, vice- 
president of the Association of Licensed 
Automobile Manufacturers, is doing 
seme touring through England and _ the 
Continent in a big motor car. He is 


2. G. D. Armstrong, Chicago, II1.; 
— W. W. Robertson, Cincinnati, O.; 
10. J. D. Hodgkins, St. Louis, Mo.; 
— G. A. Talbott, Akron, O.; 
16. S. G. Carkhuff, Secretary, Akron, O.; 


6. W. P. Berrien, New York, N. Y.; 


14. E. E. Cahow, Akron, O.; 
17. J. M. Gilbert, Sales Manager Akron, O. 


Tool Company, Cleveland, Ohio, and 
more recently connected with the adver- 
tising department of Power, New York, 
has taken charge’ of the publication de- 
partment of the Norton Company, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 


A short time ago E. B. Belcher, su- 
perintendent of the Berkshire factory at 
Pittsfield, Mass., with Floyd. Knight, 
drove a Berkshire stock car, on a 
wager, into every State in New Eng- 
land in 20. hours and 15 minutes. To 
accomplish this they traveled 596 miles 


3. J. L. Keller, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
7. O. O. Petty, Chicago, IIl.; 
11. A. J. Greene, Boston, Mass.; 
15. 


4. W. A. Wells, New York, N. Y.; 5. T. J. 
8. E. E. McMaster, 
12. W. D. Rockwell, Chicago, Ill.; 
H. S. Firestone, President and General Manager, 


Last month Commodore Herbert S. 


‘Mills entertained a party of automobile 


representatives at luncheoft at the Co- 
lumbia Yacht Club, Chicago. After din- 
ing the commodore took his guests for 
a sail in his motor launch, “Eleanora 
III.” Among those entertained were: 
Webb Jay, Fred Dayton, of the Electric 
Vehicle Co.; Chas. E. Denzer, E. Q. 
Cordner, of the Rainier Co., and Arthur 
G. Schmitt. 


Mr. Chester I. Campbell, No. 5 Park 
Square, Boston, Mass., is in charge of 
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the party of motorists who will start for 
Jamaica, West Indies, on October 31. 
Upon arrival at Port Antonio, the party 
will make an extended tour of the islands 
in motor cars. For those who do not 
own autos and desire to make the trip, 
seats in private cars can be secured. 


Richard C. Doggett, a  club-house 
commissioner at race tracks, made a 
book on the Elimination races. He 
started it with the following odds: 
Thomas (3 machines), even money; 
Pope-Toledo, 8 to 5; Locomobile, 3 to 
1; Christie, 3 to 1; Maxwell, 3 to 1; 
Frayer-Miller (3 machines), 3 to 1; 
Matheson, 5 to 1; Apperson, Io to I; 
B. L. M., 10 to 1, and Haynes, Io to I. 


Mr. and Mrs. H. T. Loper, with their 
son and daughter, made a long trip the 
early part of this month from Spring- 
field, Ill., through southern Wisconsin, 
Champaign, Waukesha, Milwaukee and 
Chicago. The whole trip of over one 
thousand miles was made on the high 
gear without change. The party were 
delighted with the trip and the be- 
havior of the Dorris car, which was 
“just dear.” 


C. A. Bradley, mayor of Longmont, 
Col., with his wife and four children, 
have been on a “go-as-you-please” auto 
trip. The party started from their home 
with no particular goal or time schedule 
in view, but visited Cleveland, Chicago 
and other cities of the Middle West, then 
came on as far as Boston, Mass. Mayor 
Bradley and his family would have gladly 
returned home in their Pope-Toledo car, 
but his time did not permit it. As it was, 
their tour was over 2,600 miles. 





Herbert Lytle, who is to’ pilot’ the 
i120 H. P. Pope-Toledo car in the com- 
ing cup race, had a hair-breadth escape 
at his Long Island quarters, September 
8 It was a wonder that he was not 
killed when a workman let a 2,000 pound 
lathe slip and fall on him. Lytle, who 
tried to prevent the lathe from slipping, 
was caught under it and would have been 
crushed but for a pile of lumber that was 
in the way. This supported the great 
weight until Bert Dingley was able to 
drag Lytle away. A second later, the 
lathe, which cost $1.200, went through 
the floor with a crash. 


The Illinois Chapter of the A. A. A., 
known as the Illineis State Automobile 
Association, have elected officers for the 
coming year. Of the eleven directors 
named, four are from Chicago, this city 
naturally being the headquarters of the 
organization. The new board will con- 
sist of John Farson, Sidney S. Gorham, 
Ira M. Cobe and Joseph L. Gunther, of 
the Chicago Automobile Club; Joseph 
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H. Francis, Austin Automobile Club; 
‘Samuel P. Irwin, Bloomington Automo- 
bile Club; George W. Erhard, Decatur 
Automobile Club; C. H. Cobb, Kan- 
kakee Automobile Club; A. J. Olson, 
McHenry County Automobile Club; R. 
A. Whitney, Peoria Automobile Club; 
G. K. Barnes, Rockford Automobile 
Club. 





H. Le Roy Moody 


H. L. Moody, whose portrait is shown, 
first started as salesman four years ago 
and is now manager of the New York 
branch of the Napier Motor Company 
of America, is probably the youngest 
manager on Automobile Row. He was 
born in Boulder City, Col. 

In the past Moody has always been 
connected with importing concerns, 
where he served his time as mechanic, 





H. LE ROY 


MOODY 


salesman, sales manager and now rep- 
resents the American Napier in New 
York city. 





J. P. Sylvester, president of the Dan- 
vers Iron Works, Boston, recently pur- 
chased a Stevens-Duryea car. Like the 
small boy with the new watch, the first 
thing he did with his machine, was to 
take it apart and put it together again 
before taking a ride. He says he found 
the operation a very simple one, but we 
would not advise every new purchaser 
of a car to attempt to analyze its mole- 
cular construction before being fined for 
speeding, say, at least twice. 


The active automobiling season is 
attracting many new members to the 
automobile clubs. During the first half 
of September the following names were 
posted for active membership in the 
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Automobile Club of America: Her- 
man F. Ball, vice-president American 
Locomotive Automobile Co.,. Broad- 
way, New York; William Brewster, 48 
West Fifty-ninth street, New York; 
John B. Cobb, Stamford, Conn.; Rob- 
ert B. Dula, 1 West Ejighty-first street, 
New York city; Edward H. Floyd- 
Jones, Massapequa, Long Island, N. 
Y.; F. J. Gubelman,-1 West Thirty- 
fourth street, New York city; George 
J. Jackson, 162 West Seventy-eighth 
street, New York city; Charles J. 
Peters, 38 East Fiftieth street, New 
York city; George E. Schanck, 20 West 
Fourteenth street, New York city; 
Robert K. Smith, Manhattan Hotel, 
New York; Byam Kerby Stevens, 11 
East Fifty-eighth street, New York; 
and Ernst H. Brandt, New Britain, 
Conn. 





Last month, Chas. M. Schwab had 
the motor car ride of his life over two 
hundred and fifty miles of desert sand 
and mountains through Death Valley to 
Garfield, Nev. He and his confidential 
agent were racing against L. M. Sulli- 
van and “Jack” Campbell, two mining 
men, in their Pope-Toledo, in an effort 
to buy a certain mine. Unluckily for 
Mr. Schwab, he was beaten by the other 
team, they having just completed the 
deal when the Schwab auto arrived at 
the claim. Both machines sank so deep 
in sand in certain parts of the trip that 
several times they had to be dug out. 





Mr. and Mrs. Harris Tabor, of Eliza- 
beth, N. J., were touring New. England 
for several weeks last month and de- 
clare that they had the time of their 
lives. Mr. Tabor is the inventor of sev- 
eral highly successful engineering appli- 
ances, among them an improved steam 
engine indicator and several moulding 
machines. His inventive faculties ap- 
peared to be utilized in the automobile 
touring trip for the pleasure seeking was 
carried on very systematically, Mrs. Ta- 
bor keeping a card system that identi- 
fied all the most interesting places and 
things on the route. We expect to pub- 
lish notes of the tour by Mrs. Tabor, 
an excellent writer, a college graduate, 
and a most accomplished woman. 





Capt. W. H. Wilkerson, of Lexington, 
Ky., recently had a piece of experience 
with his motor car vs. a mule. The mule 
was drawing a delivery wagon when it 
suddenly attacked the Captain’s car. The 
animal started in to let its hind legs fly 
at tonneau and kicked the hood full of 
holes and battered the engine so that it 
would not explode. Captain Wilkerson 
had W. A. Sellers, owner of the beast, 
arrested and held for the grand jury, 
charged with damaging private property. 
The mule was allowed to go free “and 
her name was Maud.” 
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Ezra H. Fitch, the New York Motor 
Club member of the A. A. A. touring 
committee, has been making a five 
weeks’ tour through Maine, Canada and 
up the St. Lawrence river. He was ac- 
companied by his wife and six-year-old 
daughter. His car is a White steamer. 





Not long ago, Charles Soule drove a 
fiery red Pope-Toledo up and down the 
steep stairs leading to the entrance of 
Luna Park, Pittsburg, which was a 
grand, spectacular thing to do. This 
sort of strain shows that there must 
have been a strong car and likewise 
strong stairs. 





George E. House 
a new _ stock 


is president of 
company organized 
to build a large 4-story. fireproof 
garage at Wheeling, W. Va. The 
new concern, with Wesley T. House 
as general manager, expect to occupy 
the building by April 1, 1907, and will 
handle several first-class makes of 
American motor cars and motor boats. 





A. F. Comacho has recently connected 
himself with the National Sales Cor- 
poration as assistant manager. Mr. 
Comacho was formerly manager of the 
American Automobile Storage Co., of 
New York, and later with the Gaither- 
Owen Carbureter Co. The Gaither- 
Owen Carbureter is now sold through 
the National Sales Corporation. 





Col. W. C. Greene, the copper king, 
who has been giving autos a supreme 
test over the hard country roads in Mex- 
ico and who has found that the Pope- 
Toledo is perfectly equipped to with- 
stand this hard abuse, has purchased an- 
other Toledo from Elliott Mason, the 
New York manager of the Pope com- 
pany. This makes the third Pope-To- 
ledo Colonel Greene has bought this sea- 
son, and he is using them all in Mex- 
ico. 





Harry W. Olmsted, of New York, who 
recently finished a 10,000 mile tour in a 
40-45 H. P. Matheson car, and then 
started right off for a long trip through 
the White mountains, says he has great 
confidence in the Matheson car entered 
for the Vanderbilt Cup race. He also 
adds that he did not spend one cent 
for repairs on his trip. Neither was 
he obliged to grind any valves while en 
route, and the make-and-break system 
of ignition was never replaced even to 
clean it, which he thinks is “going a 
few.” 





In our September issue we published 
a-photograph of the genial wholesale 


dealer, A. H. Funke, who is doing busi-’ 
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ness at the old stand, 83 Chambers 
street, New York. Mr. Funke is well 
known to the old bicycle dealers, and is 
one of the pioneers of the automobile 
sundry trade. He is the sole agent of 
the finest imported auto horns, trade- 
mark “Signal”; sole agent for the cele- 
brated Coventry automobile and motor 
cycle chains, which abroad are consid- 
ered the very best; sole agent for many 
French and German sundries and manu- 
facturer of the well and favorably 
known “Autolyte” acetylene headlights, 
which are made in many styles and 
prices, ranging from $7.00 to $22.00 each. 
Manufacturers and jobbers—for these 
are Mr. Funke’s customers—should get 
catalogues and prices for 1907, as they 
undoubtedly will find some things of 
interest to them. 





Elliott F. Shepard has come from 
France to New York as a member of 
the French team in the Vanderbilt Cup 
race. Mr. Shepard will operate a 
Hotchkiss racer, that make being his fa- 








ELLIOTT F. SHEPARD 
In Hotchkiss car entered for Vanderbilt Cup Race 


vorite car. It is entirely proper that Mr. 
Shepard should take a prominent place 
in the contest for the Vanderbilt cup, 
for the doner is his cousin. Mr. 
Shepard’s father was for years proprie- 
tor of the New York Mail and Express 
and married the daughter of ‘William H. 
Vanderbilt. 





Appointed to Investigate 

Mr. Sinclair, the well-known automo- 
tile authority and editor of THe Avurto- 
MOBILE MAGAZINE and Railway and Lo- 
comotive Engineering, has been re- 
quested by the United States Department 
of Agriculture to conduct a study of 
the value of alcohol as a fuel for. the 
generation of power, and to make a 
report on the subject and also to include 
in it a critical survey of the literature on 
this subject in Great Britain. 





A jolly party of Pittsburgers are out 
on a grand auto trip. It is composed 
of Mr. and Mrs. C. M. Miller, Mr. and 
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Mrs. John Miller, Edward Wainright, E. 
Wainright, Jr., Mrs. E. Z. Wainright, 
Mrs. Dippold and E. C. Haus. They 
are using two 32 H. P. Pierce cars. 
They went from here to Cambridge, to 
Buffalo, to Albany, to Pittsfield, to Bret- 
ton Woods, where the Glidden tour fin- 
ished several weeks ago. After a week 
of. touring and hunting in the White 
Mountains, they will go to Boston, to 
New . York city, arriving there in time 
for the races on Long Island over the 
Vanderbilt cup course. From there they 
will go to Atlantic City, returning over 
the mountains to Pittsburg. 





Kenneth B. Pope, of Commonwealth 
avenue, Boston, and his mother, Fanny 
H. Pope, will leave Boston October 2 
on the steamship Ivernia for a two 
months’ tour of Great Britain and south- 
ern Europe. Mr. Pope has just pur- 
chased of the Linscott Motor Company, 
a National 4-cylinder 35-40 touring car, 
in which his party will make the tour. 
The itinerary calls for a trip across 
England through Scotland and across 
the Channel to France, Switzerland, and 
Germany, then back to southern France 
and through Italy. After which the 
start will be made some time in De- 
cember from Naples to Boston. In the 
aggregate about 10,000 miles will be 
covered. 





Among the noted society folk and 
others who have purchased boxes for 
the Vanderbilt Cup Race are: Wm. K. 
Vanderbilt, Jr., Jefferson De Mont 
Thompson, Colgate Hoyt, E. V. Hart- 
ford, J. D. Maxwell, Benjamin Briscoe, 
Robert E. Fulton, Mrs. Robert Dunlap, 
Miss Lotta Crabtree, Robt. Graves, ex- 
Commissioner McAdoo, E. R. Thomas, 
A. J. Moulton, R. A. Alger, Jr., Henry 
Sanford, W. Gould Brokaw, O. H. P. 
Belmont, Harry Payne Whitney, A. G. 
Batchelder, Henry Evans, Thomas 
Hitchcock, Jr. J. Borden Harriman, 
Leon Rubay, Mrs. Cass Canfield, Henry 
W. Bull, W. J. P. Moore, William Mit- 
chell Lewis, A. F. Kountz, E. J. Conill, 
Mrs. Clarence Mackay, John C. King. 
Louis Watson. William T. Huhn, J. F. 
O’Rourke, Benjamin Sterns, Windsor 
T. White, S. H. Pell, J. H. Ellsworth, 
John Farson, Arthur Gibb, Mortimer L. 
Schiff, George T. Brokaw, H. Van Rens- 
selaer Kennedy, Foxhall P. Keene, Dan- 
iel I. Bradley, James W. Gerard, H. L. 
Schoonmaker, Anton G. Hodespyl, E. N. 
Dickerson. S. A. Miles, John T. Pratt, 
M. J. Budlong. J. F. D. Lanier, Ralph 
Peters, George H. Day, F. O. Beach, 
Thomas W. Pearsall, F. J. Havens. An- 
son Flower Rohinsor, Rufus L. Pater- 
son, J. J. Riker, Melville D. Chapman, 
A. W. Church. James Elverson, Jr.. A. 
B. Proal. Stephen H. Brown, E. F. 
Slayback, A: L. McMurtry, George Rob- 
ertson. Miss Breese. Charles J. Glidden, 
S. F. Rothschild, General T. L. Watson. 
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Editor’s Notes 











Chewing Out of & Difficulty 

My old friend Charles A. Moore, the 
well known merchant of New York, is 
a most portly gentleman arrived at the 
age when many men take to golf or 
other active sport for health’s sake, but 
Mr. Moore has taken to automobiling 
and is quite a devoted adherent of that 
sport. Nothing pleases him quite so 
much as spinning along in his F.I.A.T. 
surrounded by his family or friends. 
Mr. Moore is highly practical in watch- 
ing that his cars are kept in perfect 
order as becomes one who has spent 
his life in the machinery business. 

One day lately Mr. Moore was out 
on a long tour and shortly after dark 
the acetylene tank cracked horizontally 
through the middle, and darkness de- 
scended upon the party. The region 
was not safe to be traversed without 
lights, but they crawled along until 
they came to a village where there was 
a drug store. Mr. Moore went inside 
and purchased a supply of Adams Pep- 
sin chewing gum and handing sticks to 
all persons asked them to get busy 
chewing the sugar out of the gum. 
Presently there was a good supply of 
the sticky substance on hand and with 
it Mr. Moore plastered the crack till 
it was liquid tight; then the illumina- 
tion was resumed and the party went 
on rejoicing. 


Mr. Ford on Alcohol as Fuel 

During a recent tour through the 
Middle States, I spent several days in 
Detroit looking up automobile matters 
and inadvertently making inquiries 
about the use of alcohol for motor fuel. 
I have to make a report on this sub- 
ject to the Agricultural Department of 
the U. S. Government within the next 
two months, so I was interested in 
gleaning all the information floating 
about on the subject, but there were 
very few facts to be learned. The best 
informed man on the subject I met was 
Henry Ford, the celebrated automo- 
bile maker. Mr. Ford had not only ex- 
perimented with. alcohol for automo- 
biles, but he had investigated quite 
thoroughly the cost of producing alco- 
hol. When the cost of making the 
al~ohol and the expense of government 
supervision are figured up the chances 
of producing proof alcohol at less than 
25 cents a gallon are very remote. 
This agrees with the experience of the 
French government, which has encour- 
aged in every way the cheap manufac- 
turing of alcohol, which costs them 
from 10 to 15 cents a liter or from 38 
to 57 cents per American gallon. 

The cost of producing denaturized al- 
cohol is greatly increased by the super- 
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vision of expensive government officers. 
Mr. Ford thinks that a material saving 
could be made in this country by em- 
ploying rural letter carriers as inspec- 
tors of the alcohol production. 


To Make Automobiles as Sewing Machines 
Are Manufactured 

A curious coincidence happened 
while I was conversing with Mr. Ford. 
The subject of cheap automobile pro- 
duction came up and I asked why auto- 
mobile makers did not settle upon 
standards and reproduce the parts as 
the parts of a sewing machine are 
made. That method of reduplication of 
parts was an American practice first 
introduced by Eli Whitney in his busi- 
ness of making nrearms. As long ago 
as 1845 Mr. Baldwin, head of the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, had begun the 
introduction of the method for loco- 
motive construction and it seemed 
strange that the makers of automobiles 











HENRY FORD 
The celebrated automobile designer 


had not adopted and strictly adhered to 
the sewing machine practice long ago. 
As we were talking, one of Mr. 
Ford’s assistants handed me a circular 
letter addressed to his superintendents 
urging that the sewing machine 
methods of production should be strict- 
ly carried out. The letter insisted that 
if each part of an automobile was re- 
produced with exactness, a finished ma- 
chine would be ready for the road as 
soon as the parts were put together. 


Phonetic Spelling 

The present agitation for simpler 
spelling reminds me of one incident of 
my railway experience. About a mile 
from my office was a level crossing 
watched over by Jerry Maloney, a 
rather illiterate man with a turn for 
money making. Jerry was in the habit 
of buying eggs from the farmers com- 
ing into town and then shipping them 
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to Chicago. One very hot forenoon I 
saw Jerry hurrying along the track 
with the sweat dropping from every 
pore. When he came within hailing 
distance he shouted, “How the devil 
do you spell Isaac?” Then he stopped 
suddenly and exclaimed, “O, Pshaw, 
I-s-s-u-c-k,” turned and hurried back to 
his cabin. That evening I noticed in the 
express office a box marked Issuck Wil- 
son, Chicago. 


Unrecorded Automobile Feats in Nevada 

Certain classes of automobilists, 
who belong to clubs that desire the 
publicity that extraordinary perform- 
ance of members bring, are always 
ready to tell of every long or fast run 
made by a member, which accounts for 
the voluminous quantity of automo- 
bile news to be found in all the lead- 
ing newspapers. Yet there are many 
retiring motorists, who are steadily 
performing wonders with automobiles 
and the world knows nothing about 
their achievements. 

Had it not been that Winthrop E. 
Scarritt, a veteran newspaper writer, 
made a trip into the mountain wilds of 
Mexico, the world might never have 
known a word about the extraordinary 
achievements of Col. William C. 
Greene in operating automobiles over 
the pathless wilds of the Sierra Madre 
Mountains. 

While traveling on an Erie Railroad 
train lately I stumbled accidentally 
upon information concerning. moun- 
tain traveling performances that were 
on a par with the doings of Col. Greene. 
Overhearing a lady make some remarks 
about automobiling I worked up a 
speaking acquaintance and found that 
she was the wife of J. H. Hoffman, of 
Gold Center, Nevada. Both of them 
are enthusiastic automobilists and have 
during this year traveled 38,000 miles 
on motor cars over the plains and 
mountains that have no roads better 
than the paths left by Nature’s handi- 
work. In the course of their enter- 
prising rambles, they crossed the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains in a Winton 
touring car by a pass claimed to be the 
highest altitude ever reached by an au- 
tomobile. No special preparation was 
made for the climb, the ordinary car- 
bureter being employed. Mrs. Hoff- 
man assured me that they had no trou- 
ble whatever with the combustible mix- 
ture. ———— 

Alas! 
“No wedding bells for them,” ’tis said, 

Because, poor things, they'll die, no 

doubt; 
He ran the car into a ditch 
And thus they had a “falling out.” 


At Sea 
“Are you the mate?” 
“No, but O’im the wan that cooks the 
mate!” 
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Englewood’s Auto Carnival 


At the recent Englewood -Carnival for 
the benefit of their hospital, there was 
an auto parade several miles long. Some 
two hundred of the wealthy residents 
of Englewood and the surrounding places 
on the evening of September 14, drove 
their cars, superb with decorations, 
amid a blaze of red fire and Japanese 
lanterns that made Jersey sit up and 
hold its breathe As Mr. Seward Pros- 
ser, vice-president of the New Nether- 
lands Trust Company and head barker 
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The general manager is Harry Rawle, 
formerly chief engineer in the U. S. 
Navy. 

The car to be marketed will be of 
the touring type fitted with a four-cyl- 
inder engine, sliding gear transmission, 
and will sell at $1,500. The engine will 
be 4x4% with a rating of 24-26 H. P. 
Only one style of chassis will be built, 
but with half a dozen different styles of 
bodies. The first half a dozen cars are 
expected to be ready within four weeks, 
work having been started on them some 





KEELER IN 40-50 OLDS STOCK CAR 


of the affair announced, it was certainly 
a “superlatively seismic—a veritable vol- 
cano of victorious velocity, a delectable 
diaphonous dish of: hexagonal and hep- 
tamerous hilarity!” Each of the fifty 
cars advertised a side show of the circus. 
Ex-Mayor Dan Platt’s automobile 
billed “Venice at Night, a luscious lake 
of love, a lagoon of labial lunacy.” Bob 
Rathbone, of the Stock Exchange firm 
of R. C. Rathbone & Son, whooped it 
up for the “Bifurcated Lady” show. 
Henry B. Davison boosted the “Uncle 
Sam” show. Waldo Reed, of Edward 
Sweet & Co., megaphoned the glad tid- 
ings that “a death-defying, dollar-disre- 
garding management provoked the pleas- 
ing plaudits of the proverbially preju- 
diced and, procrastinating peepul.” On 
one big car it was advertised that re- 
duced rates had been secured for visi- 
tors on all railroads east of the Missis- 
sippi river, and still another machine in- 
vited the Jerseyites to behold “proud 
President Prosser and profane parallel- 
opipedons in pelagic propinquity.” 


New Motor Car Co. 
Announcement is made of the organ- 


ization of a new concern headed by — 


men of experience in automobile manu- 
facture. It is the Dragon Automobile 
Company, with headquarters at present 
in New York and with an office at 17 
Campau building, Detroit. The presi- 
dent of the company is John Kane 
Mills, formerly interested in the Olds- 
mobile Company of New York, while F. 
S. Corlew, who had charge of Oldsmo- 
biles in Boston, will be vice-president. 





ENTERED FOR VANDERBILT RACE 


time ago, although nothing has been 
made public. 
Mr. Mills said that the designer’s 


name would occasion some surprise, but 
could not be made public for a few 
weeks, 

The new company has made applica- 
tion for membership in the American 
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Guaranteeing automobile tires an im- 
possible method of doing business. © 

This may seem a very broad statement 
and one reflecting on the quality of the 
tires offered for sale; instead of that, it 
is really a reflection on the user and 
the chauffeur, and on investigdtion is 
found to be a justifiable reflection. Tires 
have been guaranteed against the fol- 
lowing faults: rim cutting, blow-outs 
and punctures, and guaranteed to go a 
certain number ot miles. The mileage 
guarantee is the most unsatisfactory of 
all, as the dealer has no possible way 
to check up the mileage or protect him- 
self against false statements of users 
and chauffeurs. Rim cuts, punctures 
and blow-outs are easily made to ap- 
pear as having occurred in a natural 
manner, after an accident has happened 
to the tire, for which the dealer is in 
no way responsible. There seems to be 
only one remedy: force the manufactur- 
er to make the best tire possible, then 
if anything goes wrong, prove to him 
its faults and demand an honest adjust- 
ment, the same as is possible in any 
other business. 


The Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co., of 
Dayton, Ohio, have recently issued a 
revised edition of their Bulletin No. 1, 
which describes their well-known Apple 
Ignition System, and gives automobilists 
and gas engine users valuable informa- 
tion in regard to both touch and jump 
spark ignition. This book is much more 
complete and interesting than the aver- 
age trade catalogue, and contains infor- 








RALPH MONGIN1 IN THE MATHESON CAR WHICH HE STARTED TO DRIVE AT 
THE VANDERBILT ELIMINATION CUP ‘RACE, BUT MET WITH AN ACCIDENT 


Motor Car Manufacturers’ Association, 
and will exhibit at the Seventh Annual 
Automobile Show of the Automobile 
Club to be held in Grand Central Pal- 
ace, December 1 to 8. 


Guarantee of Tires 
. We are in thorough sympathy with 
the sentiments of the following letter 
issued by a tire manufacturer: 


mation which can be had from no other 
source. It is a valuable manual to have 
in your possession. We would advise 
all our readers to write for a copy, 
which will be sent free of charge. 


The lightning conductor was invented 
by Benjamin Franklin about 1752, the 
first one being erected in England in 
1762. 
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A Motoring Courtship 
" By M. Worth Colwell 


Tom took young Ariel for a spin, 
(She was his heart’s desire) 

For Ariel was a “fly” young thing, 
But Thomas, he was “Flyer.” 


Some day he’d win that Deere young 
heart 
Between those shoulders narrow, 
And hoped that soon the little god 
Would Pierce it with an Arrow. 
E’er many Moons should wax and 
Wayne, 
He’d see the courtship ended; 
Some morn when Gabriel blew his 
Horn, 
Their two Soules would be blended. 


A few Moore suns would set at eve 
Thro’ milk-White clouds and honey, 
Then he would Ford the stream of Life 

In’ cHaynes of matrimony. 


All Oldsweethearts would he forget, 
The richest and the poorest, 

And Ariel would be his Queen, 
His Peerless Royal Totirist! 


He told her all this stuff a while 
In hopes ’twould make her happier, 
Rut she was bored and soon grew tired 
And sleepier and Napier. 


This maid who gently gave a snore, 
(That snore—how he did prize it!) 
Was Neverout so late before; 
Tom did not Reo-lize it. 


Alas!’How Fortune Knox us ’round, 
But ‘twas to be expected, 

For Tom had talked, O much too long— 
He got thrown down—rejected! 


What sad reMors sat on this youth!— 
He saw what Fate allotted; 

So he committed suicide 
On Walt ham that was potted! 





A “Dog Cutter” 


Cow catchers are well known attach- 
ments to locomotives, and many a life 
they have saved by tossing large ani- 
mals clear of the wheels. Automobiles 
naturally call for different safety appli- 
ances from those used on railways, and 
accordingly we find that the Thomas 
Car Company have introduced a “dog 
cutter” in front of the wheels of their 
racing automobiles. Reports say that it 
works effectually. 

Gustave Caillois, who drove one of 
the Thomas cars entered for the Van- 
derbilt cup race, had an experience that 
showed the usefulness of the “dog cut- 
ter” in the last Gordon Bennett cup 
race. A sheep suddenly ran into the 
road ahead of him while he was going 
at a high speed that made it impossible 
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for him to turn out. He struck the 
sheep square and left it laying in the 
road in halves. Had this steering ap- 
paratus not been fitted with the “dog 
cutter,” it is probable that it would 
have been badly damaged if not actually 
put out of commission. 


— 











RALPH MONGINI1 
Driver of the 60 H. P. Matheson Racer for the 
Vanderbilt Cup 


Averages for the height of women 
show that those born in summer and 
autumn are not so tall as those born 
in spring or winter. The tallest girls 
are born in August. As far as boys are 
concerned, those who first see the light 


a | 


MONTAGNE ROBERTS 
Driver of the 115 H. P. Thomas Car 


during autumn and winter are not so 
tall as those born in spring and summer. 


No automobile owner should be 
without a supply of adhesive tape and 
court plaster in his repair kit. 
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F you ee U se 
imm ity from © 
ndiaeuinnaie Healy Leather Tires 


BLOW-OUTS Th truction of these tires is an evolution—sh wal of the fittest 
e construction of these tires i volution—the survival o, est. 
RIM-CUTTING jo tire nas ever been produced that contains the peculiar virtues of a Healy 


SKIDDING Leather Tire. 


Profiting by the failures and successes of our competitors, we have made the 
and release from tire Healy Leather Tire unequaled, and have produced a tire of which it can pos- 
anxiety of every kind itively be said that it is made with ‘‘ The Best of Everything in the Best Place,” 


HEALY LEATHER TIRE CO., Biting, 88-90 Gold St., New York City 


We have much to tell you—let us say it 


























The Newest Thing - 


for Motorists 


has ventilated aluminum dust-proof cups, 
pneumatic face cushions, curved lenses, 
can be washed. Folds at bridge and fits in 
neat leather-covered case. By mail, $4.00 
with case. 

USED BY MOST OF THE GLIDDEN TOURISTS 


E, B. MEYROWITZ, 105 East 23d St., New York 
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Elimination Tests for the Vander- 
bilt Cup Race 

The race for the opportunity to rep- 

resent the United States in the inter- 

national race for the prize offered by 

Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., attracted 

more attention than any similar event 





JOSEPH TRACY 


ever held in America. The early start 
of the race on the morning of Saturday, 
September 22, was a crucial test of the 
interest in the automobile. The re- 
sponse was enthusiastic and spontane- 
ous. Fully 150,000 people had clustered 
around the thirty-mile course at sun- 
rise, and it was a strange sight in the 
dim dawn to see the hushed multitudes 
wending their ways from the distant 
railway stations. As a proof of the 
strong hold that the motor car has 
taken of the popular mind, nothing fur- 
. ther could be desired. The auto itself 
was in evidence everywhere. During 
the day they literally lined both sides of 
the thirty-mile course, and at the cross- 
ing roads they were clustered in 
dozens. The crowd was decidedly auto- 
mobilish in costume. Fine ladies veiled 
and bejeweled like Oriental beauties 
were in abundance. The crowd was in- 
finitely superior in behavior to the 
throngs that gather at a horse race. 
The early hour had possibly a sobering 
effect upon them. There was a deeper 
earnestness in the spirit of expectancy 
that looked for trials in engineering 


Min. Sec. 
134.01 
32.33 
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that is not to be seen in the crowds 
that haunt the mere exhibition’ of mus- 
cular activity in horse flesh. 

The road, in spite of the comments of 
the daily press, is fine. It resembles 
the king’s highway in European coun- 
tries. It is wide as a city avenue, and 
lined with grand old trees. A sloping 
bank on either side makes a delightful 
point of view for the spectators. The 
country through which the road passes 
is rich in green fields with the golden 
glow of autumn, and here and there 
some of the trees already touched with 
the fiery finger that changes the em- 
erald into russet and scarlet. 

But presently a bugle calls the racers 
to the mark. The Oldsmobile, with 
Keeler driving, waited for the word. 
and one could see in the tense faces of 
the throng the eagerness that banished 
sleep. One by one the shining motors 
shot off along the shaded avenue. Ina 
few minutes reports came flashing back, 
telling of trouble here and disaster 
there. One was a defective carbureter. 
Another a weakened clutch. Another a 
cracked tire, but the bugle was calling 
again. Could it be possible that they 
had gone thirty miles already? The 
crowds surging near the grand stands 
shrunk back to the sides of the road, 
and the Pope-Toledo machine, with 
Lytle steering, came along dazzling 
like chain lightning. One by one the 
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the sharp sound of the fiery explosions 
beating the flying pistons with a fierce 
flutter terrible as eagles’ wings. As the 
day wore on, the throngs, thickened by 
late comers, clustered into groups, and 
the wheel-of-fortune man got busy, and 
the card-sharper was at his old tricks, 
but all was good humor and kindly 
feeling. 

Of the six disabled cars it was grati- 
fying to learn that nothing serious hap- 
pened to any of the daring drivers or 
their assistants. The feeling of regret 
that Ralph Mongini, the accomplished 
gentleman and athlete who ran the 
Matheson car, had the evil fortune to 
meet with early disaster, was overcome 
by the fact that the splendid fellow was 
little or none the worse after his spec- 
tacular flight through the air after col- 
liding with a telegraph pole. Of the 
day’s disasters weakening tires were 
the chief cause. 

All the cars that won places in the 
Vanderbilt Cup race at the Elimination 
trials were equipped with Diamond 
Tires. 

Joseph Tracy, who made such a skil- 
ful performance with the Locomobile, 
is a trained mechanical engineer and a 
very accomplished gentleman. He has 
been devoting much time to experi- 
menting with alcohol as the power me- 
dium for operating automobiles, and 
has an experimental plant for the pur- 





COURSE OF THE VANDERBILT CUP RACE 


others came, as if closing in on the 
leader. Strangely alike they seemed, 
with an uncanny peculiarity of a danc- 
ing movement in the front wheels beat- 
ing a perpetual tattoo on the smooth 
roadway. The crowds cheered vocifer- 
ously, but above the cheers one could 
hear the rattle of the valve springs and 


Roun Round 3d Round 4th Round 5th Round 6th Round 7th Round 
i at met ee. Min, Sec. Min. Sec. Min.Sec. Min. Sec. 


pose. He has invented a carbureter for 
alcohol that we believe to be superior 
to any device of the kind ever used. 

The following is a record of the per- 
formances of the twelve cars that start- 
ed in the race, with their elapsed time 
taken at the end of each of the ten 
rounds: 


8th Round 9th Round 10th Round 
Min. Sec. Min.Sec. Min. Sec. 


wt Min. Sec. in. 
rw} : 98.29 131.53 163.57 248.46 311.32 *358.31 

103.26 137.27 174.14 207.18 Disabled. 

66.00 . 129.55 162.06 194.38 229.56 261.39 308,22 351.25 
271.27 306.05 342.12 Disabled. 

78.27 113.33 167.30 216.55 255.38 343.39 *380.34 

87.41 137.35 171.42 208 .23 258.19 362.5 *396.06 

68.55 99.29 129.17 164.56 193.45 231.12 262.11 293.38 327.45 

72.28 110.48 148.44 184.40 225.07 261.0. 300.56 346.37 385.39 
117.46 175.12 211.12 Disabled, 


. 
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Locomo bile 


The Greatest American Car 


Wins First Place 
Elimination Race 


@ The greatest trial of speed and endurance of © 
American cars ever held. 


@ Nearly one-half hour ahead of next car. 

@ Only one Locomobile entered: 

@ Tracy, in 90 H. P. Locomobile, started 
twelfth, finished first. 

@ 300 miles in 5 hours and 27 minutes. 

@ Best and most consistent performance, 

@ Car in perfect condition at finish. 

@ Fastest rounds in race made by Locomo- 
bile—over 60 miles an hour, 


20 H. P. $2,800 35 H. P. $4,500 


BOOKLET WILL BE MAILED ON APPLICATION 


The Locomobile Company of America, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Members Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 





Branches: NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CHICAGO 
Broadway & 76th Street 249 North Broad Street 15 Berkeley Street 1354 Michigan Avenue 





In answering advertisements please mention Taz AvtTomos1 Le MAcazine. 
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On December 1, the Matheson Com- 
pany will begin the erection of their five- 
story garage on the plot covering 1618- 
20 Broadway, New York city. 


Robert Goelet is building a six-story 
garage at Broadway, Sixty-fourth to 
Sixty-fifth streets, New York city. It 
will cost $350,000, and will be the largest 
garage in the world, with a frontage 
173.11 feet and a depth of 109.11 feet. 








Ajax Standard Tire & Rubber Co. 
will travel extensively for the firm. 


He 


We are surprised to learn that the 
Peerless Motor Car Co. have gone into 
the flying machine business. At least, 
that is what is intimated by R. R. Ross, 
of that concern. He is quoted as saying 
that “the 1906 Peerless can travel all 
right, but the new 1907 machine can 
fly!” 





| 





NEW 


The New Jersey Auto Car Co. have 
been incorporated with a capital of 
$100,000 to do a general automobile 
Lusiness, renting and repairing. Their 
garage is at No. 226 Halsey street, New- 
ark, N. J. 





Chester county, Pa., now has an au- 
tomobile factory, one having been es- 
tablished recently by Chalfant & Sons, 
at Lenover, this county. They are turn- 
ing out combination machines for pleas- 
ure riding and business purposes. 


A. E. Morrison, formerly of the Mor- 
rison-Tyler Co., has secured the Bos- 
ton agency for the Stearns and Oldsmo- 
bile cars. The business is now COf 
ducted under the firm name of the A. 
E. Morrison Company. 


A. S. Le Vino, formerly the western 
sales agent for the Maxwell-Briscoe Co., 
has. recently connected himself with the 


TP — ae i 
. ® 





WINTON GARAGE AT BROADWAY AND SEVENTIETH STREET, NEW YORK 


The American Steel Concrete Con- 
struction Company will build the new 
$250,000 Packard garage at Sixty-first 
street and Broadway, New York city. 
The plot, which measures 106.2x197.6 
feet, cost over $490000. This will be 
one of the largest garages of concrete 
censtruction in Manhattan. 


Selling a car within two minutes, with 
the deal completely closed, is pretty fast 
time, but that is what happened when 
Willis F. McCook, a summer resident 
of Spring Lake, N. J., called up Banker 
Bros., in Pittsburg, and said he wanted 
a car. There was a 45 H. P. Pierce 
Great Arrow ready for delivery, so they 
told him they would ship at once and 
hung up the receiver. One-half hour 
later the car was going out of Union 
Station on its way to New Jersey. Fol- 
lowing day the new owner took a ride 
in it. Mr. McCook calls this “going 
with bells on.” 


The Barnett-Jackson Co., agents for 
the Chadwick car and the Dorris, the 
car that made the record to Boston and 
return on high speed, have leased the 
two-story building at 236 West s6th 
street, New York, which they have re- 
modeled, giving them storage room on 
the first floor for twenty-five cars, and 
a beautiful show room and office on the 
second floor. 





The following firms have secured the 
agency for the Wayne cars in their re- 
spective towns: Brown Buggy Co., Wa- 
terloo, Ia.; C. R. Benefield, Daflias, 
Texas; Gordon Jewelry Co.. Shreve- 
port, La.; T. W. Hobron, Hanotulu, 
H. T.; Randall Motor Car Co., Ft. 
Wayne, Ind.; M. A. Shuey, 11 O. S. 
Wayne street, So. Bend, Ind.; W. E. 
West, 833 W. Myrtle street, San An- 
tonio, Texas; Lakdel Auto Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


E. A. Gilmore, manager of the Bos- 
ton branch of the Rambler car, has been 
exhibiting in his showroom an interest- 
ing relic of the ’Frisco disaster. It is 
a Rambler surrey that was used to carry 
dynamite for several days following the 
earthquake and fire. Mr. B. Warner 
Rice, the owner, was placed in charge of 
the automobile brigade there two hours 
after the first shock on the morning of 
April 18, and drove his machine for six 
days and nights, almost without sleep, 
until the tonneau and tires were burned 
from the car. 


The Diamond Motor Car Company of 


Los Angeles, Cal., who are selling 
Northern cars exclusively, increased 
their capital stock to $200,000 and 


opened up a large and handsome sales- 
room at 365 Fell street, San Francisco. 
Arrangements. have been made for a 
new building 200x300 feet specially de- 
signed for garage purposes to be erect- 
ed in the very near future. Mr. J. A. 
Thomasin is in charge of the San 
Francisco, branch, Mr. Swan continu- 


_ing as manager at Los Angeles. 


In view of the fact that alcohol will 


‘be largely used as fuel for motors after 


January 1, 1907, when the revenue tax 
on commercial alcohol will be removed, 
the Bartholomew Co., of Peoria, Iil, 
have announced that one of the 1907 
Glide Car models will be propelled by 
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LASSED as an accessory the Shock Absorber 
really’F comes closer [to being {a necessity 
than any other motor car appliance. 


THE DIEZEMANN 
SHOCK ABSORBER 


is by far the most practical of all absorbers. It is 
provided wtth a Self-lubricating system 
that definitely places it above the plane of all other 
frictional retarding devices. /t does not re- 
quire regulation when once properly adjusted. 
Satisfactorily used on the racer, touring car or com- 














mercial vehicle. 
New booklet upon application. 


Diezemann Shock Absorber 


1308 HUDSON ST. HOBOKEN, N. J. 








Engine Economy 


Ninety per cent of the engine troubles of the user of 
the automobile are ended by the use of oil exactl 
— to the particular engine on which it is used. 
Different engines require different oil, and no matter how 
good the oil, disaster follows unless it is the right oil. 


VACUUM 


MOBILOIL 


is unequalled for the safe and scien- 
tific lubrication of every style and 
type of automobile engine. 


A valuable booklet has been pre- 
pared for automobilists, listing 
every automobile made, and indi- 
cating the grade of Mobiloil adap- 
ted to the use of each. Contains hun- 
dreds of valuable suggestions, to- 
gether with track records up to date, 

Mobiloil in cans, with patent filling 
spout,is sold by dealers wherever automo- 
biles are used. The booklet is freely yours 
on application. Manufactured by 


VACUUM OIL CO., Rochester, N. Y. 

















COMPLETE LISTS 


Auto Owners 
Garages ::: 


DEALERS, JOBBERS 
and MANUFACTURERS 





New Names, Daily, Weekly or 
Monthly 


MOTOR DIRECTORIES CO., inc. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


AUTO DIRECTORIES CO. 


108 Fulton St., New York City 
"PHONE, 497 JOHN 








In answering advertisements please mention Tae AuTOMOBILE MAGazINeE. 
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an alcohol motor. They will also put 
a small distillery on the market, costing 
about $40, so that the motorist can man- 
ufacture his own fuel, also do his own 
moonshining. 


August Porrier’s Garage > 

A short run from the Garden City 
Hotel will bring one to the garage of 
Mr. August Porrier, situated on the 
main highway between Garden City 
and Hempstead, Long Island. 

While Mr. Porrier’s place of business 
may not be as large as some of his com- 
petitors, he stands second to none in 
popularity or number of customers. 

With his usual large stock of general 
auto supplies, Mr. Porrier carries Conti- 
nental, Diamond, Goodrich, G. & J., 
Hartford and Fisk tires. 

The Matheson and Fiat racing teams 
make his home their headquarters dur- 
ing their stay for the Vanderbilt Cup 
race of 1906. 





r 
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Westinghouse Compressor for Gar- 
ages 

The Westinghouse Air Brake Com- 
pany have put upon the market:a port- 
able air compressor particularly well 
adapted for automobile garages for in- 
flating tires, dusting out vehicles and 
cleaning machinery of all kinds. The 
ease with which it can be moved about 
to any desired point makes it especially 
desirable for this purpose. These port- 
able plants are extensively used in 
car barns throughout the country for 
cleaning cars and machinery. Their 
steam-driven compressors for indus- 
trial purposes are the same seen in 
daily operation on any locomotive for 
supplying compressed air to operate 
the train brakes, which attests their 
sturdiness and reliability. 

During the past few years the knowl- 
edge of their efficiency and compactness 
has led to their rapid introduction into 
the industrial field, where they are em- 


GARAGE OF AUGUST PORRIER, GARDEN CITY, L.I. 


The Norcross-Cameron Company 
have built a garage at Springfield, 
Mass., that is a work of art. It is an 
expensively constructed fireproof, con- 
crete, steel-ribbed affair with most lux- 
urious finishing. Besides a lounging 
and smoking room for men there is a 
women’s parlor that is quite a feature. 
This sort of a retreat, with white- 
aproned maids-in-waiting, where fair 
motorists can lie down and _ stretch 
around during a dusty tour, naturally. 
appeals to feminine fancy. The decora- 
tions are superb. Art squares adorn the 
floors of the parlors and office and the 
walls are finished in North Carolina pine 
with weatheroak ‘stain. On the main 
floor is a large storage and salesroom 
and in the rear is an up-to-date equip- 
ped repair shop. Gasolene is stored in 
an underground tank of 10-barrel ca- 
pacity. ae 

The fir tree differs from the pine only 
in the leaves growing singly, and in 
the scales of the cones being smooth, 
round and thin. 


ployed for all conceivable purposes. as, 
for instance, raising water by direct 
pressure, operating pneumatic tools, 
paint sprayers, etc.; also for sewage 
ejecting systems, cleaning molds and 
machinery in foundries and shops and 
other uses too numerotis to mention. 

This is one of the most efficient la- 
bor saving devices lately offered to 
garage owners and ought to attain 
prompt popularity. 


White Plains Garages 
E. S. Hessels’ auto garage, White 
Plains, N. Y. The local agent for the 
Pope cars in White Plains, N. Y., is 
Mr. E. S. Hessels, who also does a large 


business in storage of cars, repairs and 


supplies. 
Mr. Hessels carries Continental, Hart- 


ford and Dunlop tires in stock and as a 


sideline has touring cars for hire, so 
visitors to White Plains can view its 
many beauties in an up-to-date man- 
ner. 

Mr. E. P. Horton, whose garage is 
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located on Mamaroneck avenue near the 
principal street, is the local agent of the 
Maxwell car. In addition to his garage, 
well fitted to do general repairing, Mr. 
Horton cafries in stock a good line of 
Continental, G. & J. and Fisk tires, and 
other general supplies. 


Waiting Delivery of Car 


Harry Cunningham, manager of the 
Ford Motor Company’s Cleveland 
branch, has come to the conclusion that 
history does repeat itself. He says that 
he is reminded of the palmy days of the 
bicycle, by the eagerness of customers 
to get their cars. Talking on the sub- 
ject he said: “Several years ago when 
a boy had succeeded in coaxing his 
father to buy him a wheel he haunted 
the store until it arrived. Many times 
he would leave the store crying when 
the last express delivery failed to bring 
his bicycle. 

“To-day those same boys, now serious 
business men, wait as eagerly for their 
automobiles. You see, I never know just 
how many runabouts the factory will 
ship me on any day. If they succeed in 
getting enough cars to ship overland 
orders I may get none. On the other 
hand, failure on the part ofthe railway 
company means good fortune for me— 
for the Cleveland boat leaves Detroit at 
10.30 P. M. and I get what cars are 
left over. 

“The boat arrives at 7 next morning. 
My first morning’s mail does not get to 
the office till three hours later. My 
customers know this, and so do not wait 
for advices as to shipments, but gather 
on the dock to meet the boat and see 
how many draw a prize. While we 
seldom get more than two cars at once, 
there are from ten to fifteen expectant 
customers there every morning. The 
first man on the list seizes on the first 
car, pays the freight, hands my man a 
certified check and triumphantly drives 
the car away. I never see the cars un- 
til after they have been driven and 
come in for a new supply of oil or 
gasolene.”’ 


To Insure a Smooth Running 
Engine 

The Vacuum Oil Co., of Rochester, 
N. Y., makers of “Mobiloil” for the lu- 
brication of automobile engines, have 
made it easy for every automobilist to 
select the proper lubricant with abso- 
lute certainty. 

Mobiloil is manufactured in five dif- 
ferent grades or consistencies, each 
suited to a certain type of automobile 
engine. The Vacuum Oil Co. has just 
published a valuable little booklet, list- 
ing every automobile made, and indi- 
cating the grade of Mobiloil exactly 
suited for its lubrication. With this 
booklet, there is no excuse for wreck- 
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One Head Contest and 


‘ 
With the DURYEA single lever control the car can be slowed down, accelerated ! 
or turned INSTANTANEOUSLY. With any other arrangement even half a sec- \" 
ond’s time reaching for a lever may mean an accident. DURYEA steering con- fl 
nections are all double; there is no chance of accident from a broken steering f 
connection. The DURYEA steering pivot gives the same result as an ordinary j 
caster, so that road shocks have absolutely no effect on the steering lever. A front 
wheel can be driven over a brick at 5 or at 50 miles an hour and the course of the y 
car will not be deflected in the slightest, even with the hand off the steering lever, 
thus absolutely proving perfect steering. 


The fastest car in the world (over 2 miles a minute at Ormond) Was 
steered by a lever, NOT by a wheel. 





CHAIRS EEC 
Duryea Power Co, eg oe 
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Splitdorf Ignition Apparatus 


——- (—— 


THE LEADER MADE OF 
WHERE QUALITY IS | THE 
ALWAYS THE BEST PROCURABLE 


MAIN MATERIALS 
CONSIDERATION AND 


THE PRIZE WITH THE 
WINNERS ARE SAME 
INVARIABLY CAREFUL 
EQUIPPED WITH DETAIL AS 
OUR COMPLETE AN 
APPARATUS WATCH 




















Our Ball Bearing Commutators, Spark Plugs, High and Low 
Tension Magnetos, Switches, Cable, etc., will interest you. 











C. | Splitdorf, 17-27 Vandewater St., New York, N. Y. 


In answering advertisements please mention Tae AvtTomosILe MAGazIne. 
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ing an engine with improper oil. It 
also contains a fund of general infor- 
mation of great value to the motorist, 
together with track records to date. The 
booklet may be had without cost on ap- 
plication to the Vacuum Oil Co., of 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Mobiloil is sold everywhere by dealers 
in automobile supplies. 


The Healy Delivery Wagon 

The Healy Leather Tire Company, of 
88-90 Gold street, New York city, is 
being rewarded with the automobile 
public’s endorsement of their product 
and of their repair work, which endorse- 
ment has taken form in a never grow- 
ing demand for a branch in the uptown 
automobile district. 

The Healy people were quick to see 
the service they would be in a position 
to render with an uptown location, and 
have established branch quarters at 1906 
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in itself alone the conception and making 
of the Healy leather tire. 


Wretched Roads in New Jersey 

Newark, N. J., is a city of about 300,- 
ooo inhabitants who carry on a greater 
variety of manufactures than any city in 
the United States. Newark is only nine- 
miles from Jersey City, the landing place 
on the west side of the Hudson river for 
people going into New Jersey. The 
State of New Jersey is famous for its 
fine roads but the roads that have to be 
traversed by people going in vehicles 
from New York to New Jersey uplands 
are about the worst to be found any- 
where. On the west bank of the Hud- 
son opposite Manhattan Island there is 
a long stretch of swamp marshes called 
by courtesy “Meadows.” These marshes 
had been the bed of the Hudson river 
at some period in the world’s develop- 
ment and two rivers, the Hackensack and 





THE 


Broadway, in the midst of things auto- 
mobilistic. 

To expedite the delivery of their goods 
in the Metropolitan district, and to in- 
sure rapid collection and return of re- 
pair work, they have marshaled into ser- 
vice a 10 H. P. Cadillac, which is the 
subject of illustration. This car is equip- 
ped with the Healy (non-skid) leather 
tire, and during the aproaching winter 
will be a constant demonstration of the 
adaptibility of their tire to slippery pave- 
ments. 

The superiority of the Healy inner 
tube is becoming well known among au- 
tomobilists and to heavily increased 
business in that department. On the 
rcugh and rugged roads of the west- 
ern country the Healy leather tire is 
“making good’ to an extent that justifies 


HEALY CELIVERY WAGON 


the Passaic, still meander through their 
reedy bottoms. The roads leading to 
Newark also meander over the Meadows 
and in some seasons they are almost as 
highly charged with moisture as the 
sluggish rivers. ; 

A swamp covered with black mud of- 
fers a very inferior foundation for a 
good road, but hundreds of swamps quite 
as profound as the Newark Meadows 
have been traversed by first-class roads 
and the only reason that the roads join- 
ing New York and Newark would be a 
disgrace to any State is that the politi- 
cians of Newark and of New Jersey have 
wasted money voted for the making of 
good roads and cannot now agree upon 
the kind of roads they wish to have built 
cr the method of assessing the taxpayers 
for the expense of the same. There are 
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two roads over the Meadows that are 
about equally bad. One is a plank road 
full of snags, the other is a macadam- 
boulder-Belgian-block-mud road that is 
positively amazing in its vileness. Yet 
these are the arteries of travel between 
New York, Jersey City, Hoboken and 
all the populops marts on the Hudson 
and Newark with its 300,000 inhabitants. 
We feel safe in asserting that such 
scandalously bad means of communica- 
tion between two great centers of popu- 
lation is not to be found in any other 
part of the civilized world. 


Chas. E. Duryea, of the American 
Motor Car Association, agrees with 
Walter Christie in regard to the theory 
that the right place for a motor is in 
the rear of a car and not the front. 

“Mechanics do the wrong thing first 
in. many cases,” said Mr. Duryea, “and 
I am very much of the opinion that the 
right place for the motor has not yet 
been shown properly. 

“There are two or three makers of 
vehicles who put the motor at the rear. 
If you will give it a short thought you 
will see that there is more room be- 
tween the rear wheels than between the 
front, that the heat, odor and noise are 
less objectionable behind the passengers 
than in front, that the weight ought to 
be on the rear wheels, so that the pas- 
sengers could be carried further for- 
ward if the motor was not there, and 
that there would be no need to stretch 
the mechanism from the front to the 
rear if the motor was where it ought 
to be, at the rear.” 


G. A. Boyer, of the Boyer Motor 
Car Company at San Francisco, recent- 
ly made a trip to New York, and upon 
his return to the West relieved himself 
of the following comments: “We are 
not going to have half enough cars to 
supply the demand in the United States. 
I am not speaking alone for the com- 
panies that I represent, but for the 
makers of cars that have proved their 
worth. The automobilists on the coast, 
especially in San Francisco, are only be- 
ginning to realize the great advantage 
of the motor car. Chicago and New 
York are automobile mad. They have 
the proper realization of the value of 
the modern chariot and are accordingly 
purchasing them in numbers. The year 
of 1907 will be a marked one in the 
history of the sport. The sales will be 
the largest and the racing of the com- 
ing year will set marks that heretofore 
would have been thought impossible. I 
base these deductions from what I have 
seen in the factories in the flying trip 
I made East.” 
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Largest Automobile Supply House in America UP-TOWN BRANCH, 924 8th AVENUE, between 54th and 55th Sts. 


BIG REDUCTION IN AUTOMOBILE TIRES 


CHAS. E. MILLER 


GUARANTEED FIRST QUALITY 


20% ON DIAMOND TIRES 


20% ON GOODRICH TIRES 


from List Price in our No, 8 Catalogue, mailed to any one on request 
THE CELEBRATED BRAMPTON CHAINS AT SAME PRICE AS AMERICAN CHAINS 


BRANCHES: 


PHILADELPHIA, CLEVELAND, 


DETROIT, 


MANUFACTURER, JOBBER, EXPORTER AND IMPORTER 
Home Office, 97-99-101 Reade Street, New York 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 











cited 
~~ AUTOMOBILES 


BOSTON, 
FOR SALE—New 1905 2% H. P. Automobile of 
standard make. Has been run less than 100 
miles. Car in as good condition as on dav of deliv- 
ey. nh. sell fur $400 less than cost. A. D. L. 
x 23— 


WHY? = 


q Why do advertisements like this appear 14 the daily papers? 
Answer one and you’ll find the owner made a mistake in 
buying, and counts himself lucky to lose only $400 in getting 
off his hands a car that he finds he didn’t want; a car that a 
smooth salesman told him, convincingly, was the best on earth. 


q It’s an old, old story. Man had the price of a car, but 
didn’t know much about automobiles. Hadn’t studied 
mechanical engineering at school, and didn’t understand the 
jargon of mysterious words that everybody threw at him 
whenever he asked anything about automobiles. So he just 
went to a dealer’s, and—and now he is sorry. 


@ No longer any reason for mistakes like that. For the 
first time in history, automobile information—complete and 
reliable—has been put into everyday English words. A book, 
sensibly written, sensibly illustrated, printed in large type— 
a book that can be read through in one evening—has been 
issued. 


@ That book, “Whys and Wherefores of the Automobile,” 
dispels instantly the idea that a sensible man cannot under- 
stand the automobile. So simple and logical that any 14-year 
old school boy can read it intelligibly and thereby know the 
difference between a good car and the other kind—and give 
the reasons. 


@ Your money back if you find “Whys and Wherefores of 
the Automobile” anything but the best and most easily 
understood presentation of the automobile ever issued from 
the press. 


Leather Binding $1.00, Cloth 50c, Paper 35c. 102 Illustrations 
. Edition limited. Better write today 










The Automobile Institute 


16 Prescott Street, Cleveland, Ohio 






the film, far more than on 
lens or on camera. 


“KODAK 





has 20 years of experience 
behind it—it’s not in the 
experimental stage. 


Ask your dealer or us to put Rochester, N. ‘ie 








e the picture depends on 


FILM 


Look for Eastman on the box. 
Look for Kodak on the spool. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


your name on list for spring 
catalogue “* when ready.” 


The Kodak City. 























According to reports made at the of- 
fice of the American Motor Car Manu- 
facturers’ Association, there were ninety- 
one cars imported during the month of 
July at a total valuation of $345.774. 
This is a decrease from July, 1905, when 
IOI cars were imported. There were 
701 cars imported during the first seven 
months of the year. On the other hand, 
exports for July were double those for 
1905, showing that the American motor 
car industry is reaching out for the 
world’s trade. There were 266 cars 
exported of a total valuation of $48s,- 
672. During the first seven months of 
the year the exports amounted to $2,829,- 





CARTERCAR ‘THE CAR AHEAD) 


Ni 


The Carter patented system of friction transmission used in 
these cars i. quneaneed ‘he simplest, movt durable and powerful 
im ase. One ivver cont+ols all speeds forward and back. Three 
years in acteal use. 








289. 
. 4 


No gear-~ to strip, no ciuteh toslip, 
will hold on any hill. 


j Catalogue free. 
MOTORCAR CO. DETROIT,MICH: 
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Cleveland Motor Car Co. 


An important change has been made 
in the affairs of the Cleveland Motor 
Car Company, the well-known concern 
producing the Cleveland car. For the 
pats two years this company (which was 
not incorporated) has been managed by 
William L Colt, and its success with 
the Cleveland car has led to the forma- 
tion of a strong company incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Ohio, 
with a capital stock of three hundred 
thousand dollars ($300,000). 

On Saturday, September 1, the Cleve- 
land Motor Car Company was formally 
erganized. and the permanent organi- 
zation was elected as follows: President, 
William L. Colt; vice-president, James 
Laughlin. 3d; secretary and treasurer, 
A. R. Davis; engineer and superinten- 
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pany; Pittsburg, Colonial Automobile 
Co.; Chicago and Milwaukee, Cassidy- 
Fairbank Mfg. Co.; St. Louis, St. Louis 
Automobile Co.; San Francisco, J. W. 
Leavitt & Co. 

The general offices at Cleveland will 
handle the local trade as heretofore. 
The offices and salesrooms of the com- 
pany will be removed about December 
I from 388-390 Erie street to the new 
factory at East Twelfth and Power 
streets. W. L. C. 


Popular Shock Absorber 
Ed. A. Robertson, who has been do- 
ing such successful work with Truffault- 
Hartford shock absorbers since his in- 
stallation as sales manager a few months 
ago, has now been made general man- 














APPERSON CAR AFTER ACCIDENT, WHILE PRACTISING FOR ELIMINATION 
RACE, VANDERBILT CUP 


dent, S. W. Hartley. The directors elect- 
ed were: James Laughlin, Jr.,of the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Company, Pittsburg, 
Pa.; H. Hughart Laughlin, of the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Company, Pittsburg, 
Pa.; Dexter Fairbanks, of Chicago; 
James Laughlin, 3d; A. R. Davis, S. W. 
Hartley and W. L. Colt. 

For the season of 1907 an output of 
350 30-35 H. P. Cleveland cars will be 
marketed. The Cleveland car is built 
upon chassis manufactured by the Gar- 
ford Company, of Elyria, and the Cleve- 
land Motor Car Company will have its 
own factory for the finishing of the cars 
in the Whitney Power Block, Cleveland. 

The. following agencies will continue 
the sale of the Cleveland car for the sea- 
son of 1907: New York, E. B. Gallaher; 
Philadelphia, Diamond Motor Car Com- 
pany; Boston, Butler Motor Car Com- 


ager of the Hartford Suspension Com- 
pany. The promotion was made by 
President E. V. Hartford last week. 

There seems to be no limit to the 
number of uses to which the Hartford 
shock absorbers are being put. A few 
weeks ago it was a big sight-seeing bus 
that made the experiment with success; 
then they were placed on the White 
steamer ambulance in Philadelphia, and 
later one of the largest express com- 
panies in New York equipped one of 
its big ten-ton trucks with a view of as- 
certaining its value for commercial ve- 
hicles. 


Corbin Matters 
An important move in connection with 
the disposal of their product is an- 
nounced by the Corbin Motor Vehicle 
Corporation, of New Britain, Conn., in 
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taking over the New York agency of 
the E. T. Kimball Company, including 
store lease, office fixtures, etc., located 
at 1779 Broadway, New York city. 

Mr. Lafayette Markle, who has been 
connected with the company for some 
years, will be the New York manager, 
and the change goes into effect imme- 
diately. 

This plan of the Corbin Company in 
marketing their goods direct is one that 
is followed by leading automobile man- 
ufacturers who have New York con- 
nections. 

Mr. Kimball will, however, retain the 
Boston agency for the Corbin car, hav- 
ing taken one of the most prominent 
stores .in the motor mart in that city. 


The W. E. B. Spark Plug 


The porcelain in this spark plug 
is constructed so as to give a very 
long insulating. surface, the chambers 
on either side never becoming filled 
with soot and oil on account of the 
very thick porcelain head. This head 





THE “W. E. B.” SPARK PLUG 


projects outside of the metal casing 
in such a way that when the explosion 
takes place, the soot is blown diagonally 
downward to the right and left over the 
head, and thus the plug cannot accumu- 
late carbon and, therefore, the plug can- 
not short circuit. 

There is a steel center rod extend- 
ing through the porcelain which serves 
as an electrode and also locks the plug 
together. On account of the freedom 
from soot, the current takes the short- 
est direct course from one pole to the 
other, giving a hot, fat spark under 
all conditions. 

This plug does not have to be taken 
apart to be cleaned, as any slight accu- 
mulation whatsoever which might, after 
a time, become deposited upon the pro- 
truding head may be easily cleaned with 
gasolene. The porcelains in the W. E. 
B. spark plugs are made of special ma- 
terial moulded and formed by hand and 
subjected to a firing process that makes 
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OUR TIRE ADJUSTERS WILL PUT ON OR TAKE OFF ANY TIRE 


She “MINUTE” ADJUSTER In from One to Five Minutes @ She “L. & M.” ADJUSTER 


sa WITHOUT EXERTION . P 


The “Minute” clincher tire adjuster is true to its name. 
It will actually take off or put on the heaviest clincher tire 
in one mioute without injury to the shoe or inner tube and 
may be easily operated by a woman or child. 

The “L. & M.” Ring tire adjuster is the only ring tire 
adjuster on the market. / 

It consists of six tools which are slipped over the tire at 
intervals, and by turning crank, the tire is forced back from 
the ring all the way around, thus enabling you to put on or 
take off the ring with ease. ’ 

Both adjusters are absolutely guaranteed. 

Write to-day stating kind of tire you use, and we will 
send you illustrated booklet and price list. Patents applied for. 


“ LONG @ MANN COMPANY 


For CLINCHER TIRES 520 Central Building, Rochester, N.’Y. 

































For RING TIRES 


STOP JUST A MOMENT! 


i T= car that can do what the Thomas has done in the past few weeks is a car you've got to consider for 1907. The 1907 model 











will be on the streets by the time this reaches your eye. 
But, in the meantime, the 1906 car has been making history. It has been smashing records that count—records not merely of 
speed, but records that stand for extraordinary endurance. “ Reliability” is Mr. Thomas’ hobby and his favorite word—and certainly 
reliability is strikingly expressed in this story of triumphs. 
r re le. Url llr CO "4 At Point Breeze Park, Aug. 22d, E. R. Kelley, 
The Worid’s driving regular stock Thomas driven daily by the 
50-Mile Record Owner, G. L. Mayer, of Philadelphia, broke the 
f world’s 50-mile record, doing the distance in 1 hour, 
* 3 min. and 1934 sec. 

The World’s Best previous world’s record for 50 miles, made 
50-Mile Record by Thomas, at Chicago, July 4, 1906, in 1 hour, 6 

No. min. and 19 sec. 
Won the Atlantic City, Sept. 3d, Thomas won $5,000 Tour- 
€ ay ~~ Ae ing Car Contest (regular equipment, carrying five 

Cnntact people), defeating Pierce, Packard and Winton. 

Price Handicap, four-cylinder Touring Cars, At- 
Won the antic City, Sept. 3d, carrying five passengers. $4,000 
Price car in scratch. 50 H.P. Thomas, first; 50 H.P. 
Handicap Thomas, second; 30 H.P. Mitchell, third; 35 H.P. 

t Maxwell, fourth. 


Sept. 3d, Atlantic City, S. Smith, the Phila- 


Won $1,000 delphia millionaire, driving a Thomas, defeated 30 
nme ee se eS al Match Race H.P. six-cylinder Franklin, owned by Samuel W. 


Moon, of Philadelphia, winning a purse of $1,000. 
The same splendid qualities that accomplished these results broke the 25-mile stock touring car record at St. Louis and made 


a perfect score on the Glidden Tour and then back to Buffalo from Bretton Woods—giving perfect satisfaction to 1018 owners in 
all parts of America every day in the year. 


Justly—by sheer force of merit—the new and greater Thomas is certain to be THE PRIME FACTOR for 1907 
Watch for particulars of the new Thomas 


THE E. R. THOMAS MOTOR CO., 1421 Niagara St., Buffalo, N.Y. 















THE BULLARD SPEED-RECORDER 


When the Driver and the Officer meet, and one has a Bullard 
and the other a stop-watch, there will be no dispute. 


See those The stop-watch is the only recognized instrument for 
. - recording race-track speed. The Bullard is the only relia- 
the ble instrument operated in the same manner, making a 
~ seecng permanent record on a card from any movement of the car 
at the to two miles per minute. 

vt If within the limit the driver cheerfully compares his 
miles record-card with the stop-watch, and needs no other wit- 


perhour. ness. If otherwise he must pay the penalty. 


We do not present a tag with the Bullard to assure the officer 
that the driver knows his speed. Thecardtalks. Send for booklet. 


J. H. BULLARD & SON, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


In answering advertisements please mention THE AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE. 
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them tough and tenacious instead of 
hard and brittle. The metal parts are 
made and assembled at the company’s 
factory. 

The plugs are furnished with either 
standard one-half inch taper pipe thread, 
metric thread or any special thread. 

The plug is made by the Arc-Spark 
Mfg. Co., 4125 W. Thirty-second street, 
New York city. 


A Scot's Plea for Alcohol 
Our Glasgow agent and correspond- 
ent, Mr. A. F. Sinclair, is an official in 
H. M. Customs. His duties have called 
him to deal practically with the manip- 
ulation of alcohol, and he is particu- 
larly well informed concerning its vari- 
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mer, refused the petition of his farmer 
parishioners to pray for rain. The 
farmers waited upon him in a body, 
and represented that the ministers in 
all the adjoining parishes had been 
most fervent in their appeals to the 
Lord to send the much-needed rain to 
refresh the thirsty earth. The parson 
replied that he had had occasion to ask 
favors of the Lord pretty often of late, 
and he was somewhat diffident about 
trying again just at present. “But, ma 
freends,” he added, “if the Lord sends 
rain tae a’ the pairishes roond aboot, 
ye can keep your minds easy, for He’s 
no likely tae miss Kilbarchan.” 

If all the energy being put into the 
quest of the desidcrated carbureter in 








LUNCHEON AT HOTEL ASTOR, IN HONOR OF CAILLOIS AND LE BLON, 


FRENCH MEMBERS OF 


ous peculiarities. But he has little faith 
in its being made cheaply enough for 
use as fuel. 

A Mr. Radford Cooke has been agi- 
tating in Great Britain the change of 
the laws that would permit alcohol be- 
ing used for industrial purposes free of 
duty. Mr. Sinclair’ discusses the case 
in the Motor World in the following 
amusing fashion: 

Mr. Radford Cooke’s appeal has its 
points, good and bad. His description 
of the energetic measures being taken 
in all the countries in the motoring 
world except Britain to advance the 
cause of alcohol reminds one of the 
story of a parish minister of Kilbar- 
chan, who, in an extremely dry sum- 


THE THOMAS TEAM 


France, Germany, the United States 
and elsewhere results in success, Brit- 
ain is not likely to miss the benefit of 
the invention. Meanwhile, Mr. Cooke’s 
suggestion that we should demonstrate 
the practicability of alcohol as motor 
fuel first, and consider the price after- 
ward, is hardly logical. If the cost of 
alcohol is such as to preclude its use, 
what good is there is demonstrating 
that it can be used as fuel? If alcohol 
is to be used in preference to petrol, it 
has ‘got to fight its way into the market 
on commercial lines. That it may, in a 
more or less carbureted condition, suc- 
ceed in doing so is solely dependent on 
the price of petrol. 
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Touring the Hudson 


River 
Berkshire Hills District 


By Robert Bruce 
(Continued from page 180.) 


You are still in New York, but the 
view ahead takes in also a part of 
Massachusetts. While every road is 
an aisle of color in mid-autumn, the 
valleys and hillsides of the Empire State 
lack something of the depth and rich- 
ness which distinguish the Berkshires. 
Everything is well kept for miles to- 
gether, and the “home feeling” returns 
with the approach to larger and livelier 
settlements. Half-way between New 
Lebanon and Lebanon Springs there is 
a very prominent fork in the road; the 
leit turns to the Springs and the right 
to Pittsfield by way of the Shaker vil- 
lage. Electing to make a detour through 
the Springs, keep straight with the main 
road, bearing left to the village and 
soon turn left up past Columbia Hall, 
which is a good place to stop for a meal. 

This hall stands on an eminence over- 
Icoking the Lebanon valley south and 
west for miles, and the views from the 
top are exceedingly picturesque. To- 
ward the west the valley stretches away 
in fertile beauty to the village of Nassau, 
passed at least an hour ago. Maple Hill, 
on the southeast, rises with an’ easy 
slope from the pretty village, and a mile 
southward is New Lebanon. The Wyo- 
manock creek flows through the valley, 
blending its waters with the Kinder- 
heok on the way to the Hudson. You 
are now on the western slope of the 
Taconic mountains, whose many peaks 
divide the valley from the Housatonic, 
and are plainly. visible on the east; on the 
west another range of hills adds greatly 
to the beauty of the outlook. 

From the summit of the mountain the 
country, sixty miles in extent, presents 
itself like a map at the feet of the be- 
holder. Here on a clear day the distant 
Catskills may be seen from the Helder- 
bergs, west of Albany, to the Sugarloaf, 
far below Catskill Village. From many 
points the Catskill Mountain House can 
be plainly discerned by the. naked eye, 
and the stretches of the Hudson river 
often traced, with the steamers and sail- 
ing vessels passing uponits waters. From 
a point a little distant from the high- 
way a good view of the upper part of the 
city of Albany can be secured, and with 
a field-glass even some of the buildings 
can be recognized. From Perry’s Peak, 
a nearby station of the United States 
Coast Survey, there is also an uninter- 
rupted view across the State of Connec- 
ticut and Long Island Sound. 

The drives in this neighborhood are 
unsurpassed and include possible runs 
to Queechy Lake, to Williamstown, 
Lenox or Stockbridge, or over the hills 
and mountains that encompass the place 
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A tire locked to the rim as is VEN i Be 
A FISK TIRE NS eS 2 


represents a Life Preserving Principle, and 





Reduces Tire Maintainance to an Economic 
Basis. 


Beads of a wedge shape are applied 
to a flat rim and held by rings 
which are rolled on an _ angle 
corresponding to that of the 
bead, so that when drawn down 


by clamping bolts, the bead acts 


as an inside cone wedge, with the +: 


result that the tire is firmly held to 
the rim, without air pressure or circum- 
ferential contraction. 


Such a construction should readily appeal 
to any discriminating buyer. 





Write for further particulars in printed form. 


THE FISK RUBBER COMPANY, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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Oh ete rn 


OCEAN HOTEL, ASBURY PARK, N. J 


OPEN ALL YEAR 


Largest and leading hotel located near the beach, Asbury Avenue Casino 
and Wesley Lake 


OPEN FIRES AND STEAM HEAT 
en Ce er ae years GEO. L. ATKINS’ SONS 
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in almost every direction. The distances 
tc the most important points are as fol- 
lows: Queechy Lake, 4 miles; Pitts- 
field, from 7 to 10 miles, according to the 
route taken; Lenox, 12 miles; Stock- 
bridge, 17 miles; Canaan, 7 miles; New 
Lebanon, 2 miles; Hancock, 5 miles; 
Shaker Village, 2 miles; Summit of the 
Berkshire mountains, 3 miles; Williams- 
town, 20 miles; Great Barrington, 21 
miles. 

Lebanon Springs is not only the old- 
est summer resort in the United States, 
but at one time it divided the premier 
honors with Saratoga. The history of 
the discovery of the place is an interest- 
ing one. Capt. James Hitchcock in 
1760, after the French and Indian War, 
was garrisoned among the Stockbridge 
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the town, but were often quartered on 
the hills, until it was said that every 
bouse for a distance of ten miles in ev- 
ery direction was filled, and whole stage 
loads were at times unable to obtain ac- 
commodations. In those days the stage 
horn,could be heard at all hours of the 
day and night, and a tavern at the foot 
cf the hill leading to the spring was the 
winter rendezvous of the stages. There 
still stands the famous old elm tree un- 
aer which runaway couples were ma~- 
ried when the Massachusetts laws made 
New Lebanon the Gretna Green of all 
that region. The old tree had a platform 
about fifteen feet from the ground, 
where ten persons could stand comfort- 
ably and from which a fine view could be 


had. 











WELL-KEPT ROADSIDES ARE AN INTERESTING FEATURE 


Indians. By kindness he gained their 
friendship, and when they perceived that 
he was suffering from a skin disease, 
they carried him to the medicine spring, 
as they called it, and remained there 
with him until he was cured. 

Charmed with the location, he mark- 
ed the spot, and when relieved from ser- 
vice, collected a colony and occupied the 
country immediately surrounding the 
springs. A grant covering this land was 
made by the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts in 1765 in favor of Ephraim 
Keyes, who conveyed it in turn to 
Charles Goodrich. The narrow strip of 
land extending along the western slopes 
of the Berkshires was then in the State 
of Massachusetts, and not until 1787 
was the true boundary determined. 

After the Revolution the springs be- 
came the resort of many wealthy gentle- 
men of -New York, Boston and the 
South, who not only filled the hotels in 


After the introduction of the railroaa 
and the discovery of other springs, north 
and west, the tide of travel fell away 
and it lost much of its former popularity. 
Of late years, however, this old-time 
standing is coming back, and the mag- 
nificent views, charming drives and 
healthful waters have co-operated to re- 
store some of the former color and fame 
to the place. In the olden days, no im- 
portant visitor from the other side to 
the United States was held to have thor- 
cughly seen the country until he had 
visited Lebanon Springs. Lafayette 
came in 1824, as the old registers show. 

Mrs. Trollope, Harriet Martineau and 
Charles Dickens have written their im- 
pressions of the locality. Willis and 
Bryant have also dwelt upon the same 
theme. Henry Vincent, an English 
writer, says of the locality: “Hills, moun- 
tains, valleys, trees, gardens, farm 
houses and farms spread: around and 
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above you, in ever-varying beauty, re- 
minding one of Llangollen, in Wales.” 

From the Springs to Pittsfield there 
is a choice of two routes, one quite 
dificult over the Tatonic range and 
Lebanon mountain in particular, and the 
other one reached by returning to the 
forks at New Lebanon and going around 
by the Shaker village. In choosing the 
former for the sake of the greater view 
and more adventures, turn up past Co- 
lumbia Hall and go directly out over the 
new iron bridge spanning one of the 
deepest narrow glens to be found any- 
where in New York State. Less than a 
mile out on this road a granite post 
erected in 1898 shows the boundary line 
between New York and Massachusetts; 
for an instant at least the four wheels 
are in two different States. Looking 
back from this elevated point one may 
see the other road around by New 
Lebanon and the Shaker village, lying 
like a white streamer over the landscape. 

This road over the mountains, while 
harder, is three miles shorter than the 
One around by the Shaker viliage, but 
it is not recommended for motorists; 
we continued it only because we had 
started this way and were unable to 
turn back. The most difficult thing is 
to turn aside when meeting another ve- 
hicle of any kind. It is up, up, up, 
though gradually, for there are no false 
moves in the topography of Lebanon 
mountain. 

Stopping a moment at the summit 
(2,624 feet high) and looking back, you 
see the oposite range all the clearer 
for the additional height and distance. 
On both sides of the road there are 
considerable stretches on the summit 
filled only with scrub growth, and a 
few positions are utterly devoid of veg- 
etation of any kind. For a short dis- 
tance it is almost as bleak as the top of 
Mt. Washington, and it does not look 
as if the timber had been cleared off, 
though it seems impossible that this can 
be above the timber line. 

After passing the summit you descend 
gradually and enjoyably into the cradle 
of hills of which Pittsfield is the center. 
The road gradually becomes better, and 
signs of civilization are not long in ma- 
king themselves seen. Little incandes- 
cent electric lights extend almost to the 
foot of Lebanon mountain on the east- 
ern side, enabling the tourist who might 
make this trip late in the afternoon or 
in the early evening to do so in suita- 
ble light. The descent into Pittsfield 
is like the descent from one saucer into 
another. Now you see the city, now you 
don’t. 

Sometimes it seems as if you were 
back again in the hill country, but on 
gaining another eminence the city is 
at your feet, or just ahead of you, then 
you lose it again just as mysteriously. 
Looking ahead at one point your vision 
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FICKLING & CO. (Inc.)!!! 


Successors to Automobile Cover & Top Mfg.Co.(Inc.) 

Estimates furnished on Limousine and Tonneau 
Bodies, Tops, Slip Covers, Iron and Steel Work and 
U pholstering. Painting of Automobiles a specialty. 
Eastern distributors for the suaptementers Sees 
Springs and Gabriel Horns. Foster Shock-Brakes, 

arroun Auto Bumpers, Telephone or write for our 
representative to call upon you with samples and 
prices, ‘Phone, 104-105 Plaza. 

FICKLING & CO. (Inc.), 154 E. 57th St. 


Orit 





M onograms and 
Name Plates 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





THE CHANDLER CO., 





. 
b holesale| THE | Retail 


Snutsel Auto Supply 
COMPANY 


1534 Broadway (Times Square), N. Y. City 


Everything for Electrical Ignition 
Sole Agents for B. P. G. Ignition System 
Sole Agents for Mestre & Blatge of Paris 
Accessories and Parts 
Selling Agents for N. Y. for Rushmore Lamps and 
Searchlights 


It will pay you to inquire >. 
Lo Write for Catalos Domestic 
al Dept. 4. 4 weiss 


STA- RITE 


—_" 
“STAYS RIGHT THE LONGEST.” 


























Sta-Rite Plugs STAY RIGHT LONGER than 
all others, because they have Double Porce- 
lains, Non-Short circuiting air space, self-pack- 
ing joints. 47 Sizes. 

Porcelain, $1.50. Indestructible [ica, $1.75 

Dynamos, Coils, Timers, etc. 

The R. E. Hardy Co., 86 Watts Street, New York City 
116 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. E. J. Day & Co., Berkeley, “al. 

















More Power for Your Auto 
if you have an Apple Battery Charger to kee 
your batteries full. It 
automatically gener- 
ates a current that 
produces hot sparks to 
meet every charge. If 
oe have ignition trou- 
les write us to-day 
for full information. 
THE DAYTON ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
170 St. Clair Street, Dayton, Ohio. 

















forall kinds 


Automobile Tops sms 


of cars 
Ghe “NEVER RUB” 
Bow and Top Protectors 


Will protect the bows and cloth from rubbing 
and wearing 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


Springfield Auto Top (Q 
Upholstering Co. 
102-106 Dwight St. Springfield, Mass. 


POCKET, 
BATTERY AMMETER 


0 to 30 Amperes 
In testing single cells, the cord is not 
mecessary. Accurate, 














Price $3.50 
ELDREDGE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
Dept. M. Springfield, Mass. 
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Illustration 


Double- Acting shows section 
SHOCK ABSORBER and how the 
absorber is 
(Formerly the attached. 


“AMERIOAN”) 


Manufactured 
under the 
tents of 

. E. Smith 


“A” is oil chamber above 
and below ** B.” 

“B” is piston head, 

“O” is piston rod, 





POur B@Free Booklet 


giving in full the principle, construction, and practice of 
the only real shock absorber tor automebiles—the one that 
absorbs all shocks, does not stiffen the springs, and when 
once adjusted needs no readjustment. Demonstrated, sold, 
and applied by auto dealers and garages or by 


GRAHAM & GOODMAN 
Sega Mfrs. 





61 West 93d Street, New York 
Reliable Agents Wanted. al 
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tlantic City 


The Resort of 


HEALTH 
PLEASURE 
FASHION 

















Three Hours from 

New York, wia 

New Jersey Central 
LUXURIOUS EQUIPMENT 


FAST SERVICE 
FOLDER FREE ON APPLICATION 


Stations : Cc. M. BURT 
West 23d Street, N. R. General Passenger Agent 
Foot Liberty Street, N. R. New York 





In answering advertisements please mention Tae AvTomosILe Macazine. 
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along the road is absolutely cut off by 
a large clump of willows, and it seems 
as if to get into Pittsfield you would 
have to sail over the top of them. How- 
ever, as you reach them you see that in 
order to preserve these trees, the road 
has taken a divided course. After this 
the homes of Berkshire’s chief city grow 
more in number, and before you know 
it, you are actually drawing up just west 
of the B. & A. R. R. station and swing 
left into the business and hotel district 
of the city. 

“Good enough for one forenoon,” re- 
marked my companion as we left the 
car at one of the hotels. Then I had 
a half-day’s business to attend to, while 
the owner of the machine decided to 
spend the afternoon in a side trip from 
Pittsfield to Lenox, Stockbridge and 
Great Barrington. That night we met 
back in Pittsfield—I from my necessary 
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making a series of curves protected by a 
substantial railing .and affording the 
traveler a view, or, rather, a series of 
views, of hills and valleys such as can 
rarely be found. 

You look over the valley of Lebanon 
to the Green mountains of Vermont em- 
bracing the Shaker settlement, with its 
well-kept buildings and thrifty acres— 
over the village of Lebanon Springs, 
surrounded by its sloping hillsides mark- 
ed out in squares—a perfect checker- 
board of fields of different colors of wav- 
ing grain and pasturage. 

The ten miles back to New Lebanon 
were made in less than half the time 
the seven miles took the day before. 
Through this section picturesque old 
stone houses suggest some of the outer 
suburbs of Philadelphia, only that this 
vicinity was settled by the Shakers in- 
stead of the Quakers. Then we simply 





WHERE THE ROAD SKIRTS THE EDGE OF A BERKSHIRE LAKE 


business, he from his side trip—and the 
following morning we started on the re- 
turn trip to Albany. This time we de- 
cided to forego the mountain climbing 
experience of the day before in order to 
take advantage of the magnificent new 
State road built over the Lebanon or 
West Pittsfield mountain. 

The mountain section of this road is 
about six miles long with a grade for 
two miles of 5 per cent., the balance 
probably being from 6 to 8 per cent., 
constructed after the usual practice in 
Massachusetts State roads. It is as fine 
an example of mountain road building 
and engineering as one will find in 
America. * Especially. is this true of the 
western slope where it is constructed on 
the side of the mountain, winding in and 
out, following the contour of the land, 


retraced the route to Brainard, Nassau, 
Schodack Center and Albany. 

A quick trip of this kind only allows 
one to sniff the ozone and glance at a 
few of the scenes which the Berkshires 
offer, but in this busy age such brief 
outings are not to be despised. Some- 
times they are the only respite which an 
overworked business man is allowed, 
and they are certainly better than noth- 
ing at all. Even when one makes the 
journey over the mountains for some 
special business reason, he is apt to lose 
sight of his mission in the enjoyment of 
the trip he is making. 

It is scarcely possible to believe when 
-traveling through an unsettled section 
like some parts of this district that the 
State of Massachusetts is more thickly 
populated than Italy or Germany, but, of 
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course, the average is made up in the 
great cities on the eastern seaboard. 
Pittsfield is the “hub” of all automobile 
routes in western Massachusetts, and, 
thanks to its summer visitors, is becom- 
ing quite a modern city. 

The villages, with a few exceptions, 
are very attractive. Nowhere else do 
the hamlets, with their white church 
spires, pointing skyward, seem to nestle 
so closely and contentedly among the 
hills; nowhere else do the lakes and 
rivers hold such flattering mirrors for 
the mountains, and nowhere else does 
Nature have so much cloth-of-gold as 
over these hills. No matter what direc- 
tion is taken one may always return by 
some other route than that taken on the 
outward trip, and the scene is constant- 
ly changing to the end. 

One who has not known the Berk- 
shires by touring in and among them 
may think that they are too hilly for 
safe touring. On the other hand, the 
very unevenness of their topography en- 
hances the pleasure of a trip to an ex- 
hilarating degree. There is always a 
down-grade to compensate for the up- 
grade; and at every hilltop a magnifi- 
cent view is spread out before one’s 
vision. Most of the hills in the Berk- 
shire district are deceptive; looking 
ahead they appear very steep until you 
begin to climb them. Then they melt 
away so easily that you wonder how 
your eyes could ever have deceived you. 
The roads wind among the mountains, 
through vales, past lakes and along 
rivers, each set as if to bring out its 
own special picture and largest beauty. 

The main roads through the western 
parts of Massachusetts do not have the 
killing grades that many tmagine. Most 
of them follow the valley and water- 
courses and, like these, go around the 
hills‘ rather than over the tops of them. 
The newest roads are generally a part 
of the splendid modern system which 
the Bay State Commonwealth is con- 
structing as an example to the country 
at large. The traveler will also notice 
the numerous clear, cold springs and 
drinking cups, situated close to the road- 
side throughout practically the entire 
State. He will be pleasantly surprised 
at the large number of hotels, even in 
out-of-the-way villages, supported more 
by the tourist travel—of which he is con- 
scious of being a part—than by the com- 
mon travel so much more in evidence 
over in the adjacent portions of New 
York State. 

One interesting thing about the Pitts- 
field-Albany run is the fact that the road 
mileage is several miles shorter than the 
Boston and Albany Railroad mileage 
between the two points. The road takes 
a nearly straight natural route over 


the mountains, and as far as dis- 
tance is concerned, the highway 
way has -the better of it by at 
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A Quotation from Collier’s about the 
TWO-CYCLE ELMORE 


Some things printed in Collier’s Weekly the other day about the TWO-CYCLE ELMORE 


are worth repeating. There’s meat in them. It’s in our language—but it’s true, every word of it. 
In this announcement we said : 


“ We believe that the two-cycle engine is the most potent force and the most vital principle in 
automobile construction to-day. 


“We believe that no man can make the issue plain between two-cycle and four-cycle without be- 


ing FORCED to this conclusion. 


“We contend that the two-cycle principle of CONSTANT TORQUE or CONTINUOUS 
POWER is absolutely vital to the highest possible development of the automobile. 


“We want you to know that the two-cycle Elmore has proven this over and over and over again 
—that the last and greatest proof was the Glidden Tour.” 


These statements are not mere ‘“‘sounding brass and tinkling cymbals.’”’ Back of them is the 
evidence. Part of it is contained in several books you owe it to yourself to read, One is 
called ‘‘Busy Little Two-Hundredth of a Second.”’ Another is called “‘One Long Jump and Two Short 
Steps.” A third clearly explains the two-cycle principle. Write for them at once. 


THE ELMORE IEG. CO., Amanda St., CLYDE, O. 








HOTEL EUCLID 


Euclid Avenue 


Cleveland’s Newest Hotel 








Rates $1.00 and Up. 
300 Rooms. 


Hot and Cold Water 
in All Rooms. 


» .| Su ROPE AN 
| 

















FRED S. AVERY, President | 
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least 12 miles. Nevertheless, the 
flyers of the B. & A. frequently make 
the run in 90 minutes, through a hillier 
district, showing the superiority of rails 
over even good roads. 

Automobilists who have never made 
the trip are possibly unduly exercised 
about their chances in going over these 
mountain roads. As a matter of fact, 
the Berkshires are principally large, 
rounded hills, with seldom a _ grade 
steeper than 12 or 16 per cent.; and they 
are not nearly so hard to negotiate in 
a motor car as some through the Hud- 
son river highways within fifty miles of 
New York. Gradually, too, modern 
State roads are covering all this terri- 
tory, the Commonwealth finding it well 
worth while to encourage summer visi- 
tors who prefer to come by the high- 





“BABY COWAN,” SON OF W. K. COWAN, AT THE 
WHEEL OF A RAMBLER CAR 


way. Even where it has not been of- 
ficially made, the road is in better shape 
for motoring than the average in New 
York State. 

The Berkshire hills offer, especially 
on a clear, crisp autumn day, the most 
delightful touring opportunities to be 
found anywhere in the United States. 
They are easily accessible from either 
New York or Boston by a generous 
variety of routes. They have good 
roads, romantic and beautiful scenery, 
and, not the least important, old-fash- 
ioned, well-kept inns with the atmos- 
phere and the comforts of good living 
that are more readily associated with 
the taverns of Old England. It is a 
combination of attractions unsurpassed 
in the entire couniry; much nearer than 
it seems to be, and much easier to cov- 
er by motor car. 
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Some New Records 

Lately the Thomas “Flyer” has been 
making and breaking just a few records. 
One of those recently tackled was the 
50 mile for stock touring cars. This was 
at the Point Breeze track on August 22, 
where E. R. Kelly went around the pan 
for 50 miles in 1.03:19%, thereby lower- 
ing the last previous record for that 
distance by over two minutes. 

The 50 mile record for touring cars of 
1.08 :50 at St. Louis was smashed by Ollie 
Savin, at Chicago, when he piloted a 
“Flyer” over the distance in 1.06:19. 

Just for fun, Mr. A. Stanley Zell drove 
his Thomas fifty miles in 1.06:38 at 
a Baltimore race meet a short time ago. 

In the race with Kelly at Point Breeze 
there were four other cars, one that has 
since been entered for the Vanderbilt 
Cup contest, but the “Flyer” beat them 
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A man waving a red flag came out: 
into the roadway and danced up and 
down. McIntyre grabbed his chauffeur 
by the shoulder. 

“Look out,” he said, “we'll be run- 
ning into a hole. That signal man is 
showing a danger flag.” 

The machine had then stopped. 

“Come off!” yelled the man with the 
flag. “All of you to the Squire’s court.” 

McIntyre asked what the charge was. 
He was informed that the speed law 
had been violated. With his friends and 
the chauffeur he went before Judge 
Tatum. The Judge, who knew some- 
thing about automobiles, left the bench 
and made an examination. He post- 
poned the hearing. McIntyre got the 


machine patched up after two hours’ 
work. It took him then six hours to get 
back to Néw York. 








DANNY MAHER, THE FAMOUS JOCKEY, IN HIS THOMAS “FLYER,” 
WITH WHICH HE IS TOURING ENGLAND THIS FALL 


Mr. C. S. Henshaw, New England Representative of the Thomas ‘‘Flyer,” 
will be seen at left side of Mr. Maher. 


all by from two and one-half to five 
miles. 


An Attorney at the Bar 

Mr. John F. McIntyre, former assis- 
tant district attorney of New York, 
started with two friends in his automo- 
bile one day last month for a trip to 
Coney Island. His machine ran eighteen 
miles an hour till something went wrong 
and the car gradually slackened. Near 
Freeport the chauffeur investigated and 
found two cylinders out of commission. 
There was a compulsory reduction of 
speed to four miles an hour. As the ma- 
chine passed Greenport on its way to 
a garage at Amityville it was crawling 
along very slowly. 


“Man wants but little here below nor 
wants that little long,” says a,salesman 
of Columbia cars, “is hardly applica- 
ble to the motor car industry. A short 
while ago I secured a customer up in 
the woods, who, despite the fact of his 
being a recluse, was well up in the 
game and could talk intelligently on 
all that pertained to the motor car. He 
wanted a 45 H. P. car and paid for it 
in money of unquestionable hue. He 
had the car about a week and was doing 
nicely. He ’phoned the office and 
asked me to call on him. I did so, 
thinking he was in trouble. He merely 
wanted a cape top and two extra shoes 
gratis. Did he get them? Well, 
hardly.” 
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USE COL.SPRAGUES AUTO TOPS. 


a ne ee ne enn a ae eer a ee ne ee ee —— 


COLONELSPRAGUES FOLDINGPLATEGLASSFRONT 


Lo > THIS SHOWS THE INSIOE WITH THEFRONT FOLDED ,— 
: \ DOWN AND LOCKED .-!IT iS HELD SECURELY AND f, 
) CANNOT RATTLE.-TO FOLD THE FRONT UP, 
©’ TURN THE LOCKS AND RAISE THE.UPPER SECTION ~ 
\, AND LOCK IT. =-1T GIVES YOU PLENTY OFAIR / 
“MJ WHEN FOLDED DOWN-IT PROTECTS YOU 
FROM THE WIND AND FROM FLIES AND we 
BUGS WHENFOLDED UP.-ITGOES NICELY WITH 
M SPRAGUE TOP.-IT CAN BE FITTED TO ANY CAR. 


ASK FOR CATALOGUE 


THE SPRAGUE UMBRELLA CO. 
NORWALK, OHIO. 


Lexington Hotel|| WVOTORING 


| FHE. “SPRAGUE IDEA MADE THE SPRAGUE WAY I 
T 



































JUST OFF BROADWAY ON : 
47th STREET, WEST, AND LONGACRE SQUARE in the Old Country 
‘specially Scotland 
NEW YORK 
OPENED JAN, 1806 The Motor World 
Absolutely is Smart, Up to Date and 
Fireproof Profusely Illustrated | 
er Chronicles Every Movement 
se eateaieemes in the Trade and Sport. 
a To be well informed on 
Private Bathe progress in Scotland, 
| England, and Ireland 
HIGH CLASS, UP-TO-DATE HOTEL—————— read The Motor World 
1.50 PER DAY, AND UP ioe 
7 siadceintieie, Annual Subscription $2.00 
Within Five Minutes’ Walk of Eight Theatres 
ee ae HAY, NISBET & CO., Limited 


GEO. R. JONES & SONS 73 Dunlop Street, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 
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Reboring the Auto Cylinder 
Continued from page 248 


the bosses must be faced off to proper 
width; this can be done with a square- 
nose boring tool, ground with clearance 
on both sides, using the one tool for 
both bosses. 

When this is done you are ready for 
the rings. If you are careful as to fit, 


i} FATT 


BOLT FOR CLAMP 














the old piston pin will answer. I’ve 
made most of my rings eccentric, not 
more than % inch wide, % inch thick and 
% inch eccentric. Am getting good 
results. from rings made with fine 
grooves on their face, say, about 20 
threads to inch. This can be done by 


using a sharp pointed tool about 
Stud 
O- ox ai 
ee 


FACE PLATE 


like thread tool, putting feed belt on top 
speed and run lathe very slow. This 
thread can usually be put on in one cut; 
if more cuts are necessary, do not loosen 
friction on lathe carriage, but run lathe 
backward without disengaging the car- 
riage and take another cut. Bring your 
rings to almost finish size before put- 














O C) O 
OS 


CLAMP 


ting in these grooves. I find these fine 
grooves carry oil and I now have a set 
in an engine that has 90 pounds com- 
pression. 

Rings should be doweled to prevent 
them from turning around and also to fit 
the cylinder, in case soft parts of cyl- 














SQUARE NOSE LATHE TOOL 
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inder wear faster. In horizontal en- 
gines all ring openings should be on 
lower half of circle of piston. Vertical 
engines should have them on the coolest 
side. Pistons are usually ‘turned 
5/1000 smaller on the first flange to al- 
low for expansion; also be sure and 
make piston pin shorter than bore of 
cylinder as this expands more than pis- 
ton. I allow yrs for piston pins, up to 


Ese eee ' 











LT LI LS 


PISTON . 





5 inch cylinder bore. A good way to 
avoid some of the tilting of pistons and 
consequent wear, as mentioned early in 
this article; never make bearing too 
tight, and to cut away about % of the 
bronze bushing on each side opposite 
to the thrust side. Also file a flat place 





) LO 





CONNECTING ROD 


on pin. These two things prevent a 
shoulder being formed on pin. Unless 
this is done the pin wears and is larger 
one way and adjustments later cause the 
pistons to tilt and sometimes cause a 
knocking noise. Piston pins, the con- 
necting rod bearing at this end, is very 
much neglected, and most of the knock- 
ing comes from this sadly neglected 
joint. GARAGE. 


Providing the Extras 

When a man buys an automobile for 
the regular price he looks upon the ma- 
chine with pride and believes it about 
the only machine in the world. He be- 
lieves that he will never want for more 
after having secured the apple of his eye. 
But the time comes when he wants more 
lights, then he wants a Prestolyte, or 
some other sort of tank, then an exten- 
sion top, a speedometer, an odometer, 


a dashboard clock, a robe rack, foot-- 


rest, an extra tire, a cover and tire irons, 
and so on. He buys these, and every 
$100 added to the cost of the machine 
brings a groan from him. The Aero- 
car Company decided to present to each 
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of its customers everything pertaining 


to an automobile that the customer 
might desire, and the action of this com- 


_ Bushing 


~ Cutaway 





pany created a sensation inasmuch as 
the list price of $2,800 was retained. 


The Binghamton, N. Y., Automobile 
Club will make an endurance run to New 
York city and Long Island, starting from 
Binghamton on October 2 at 9 A. M. 
The party will have luncheon at Sidney 
at 12 and then journey on to Stamford, 
where they will spend the night. The 
second day they will stop at Catskill and 
Poughkeepsie, and following day reach 
New York. The club will then go to 
Long Island for the Vanderbilt Cup 
rece. The run is under the direction of 
Norman M. Pierce, secretary of the 
club, B. B. McFadden, C. F. Sisson, Jr., 
C. E. Titchener and S. M. Fritchie. Such 
an outing as this ought to prove delight- 
ful. 


There are various grades of good oil 
which give good service in automobile 
cylinders, bearings and other places 
given to running hot when neglected. 
We have, however, always found that a 
dose of Dixon’s graphite mixed with the 
oil was an effectual remedy against me- 
chanical gripes. Send to Dixon Cruci- 
ble Company, Jersey City, N. J., for a 
free sample of the non-gripe flake gra- 
phite, and you are not likely to be 
without it after a trial. 


After driving three thousand miles in 
the Freyer-Miller car in practice work 
around Columbus, Lee Frayer was 
forced to adopt wood wheels after 
reaching the Vanderbilt course, as wire 
wheels would not stand up under the 
strain of frequent corner turning. The 
present course is fast, of that there can 
be no doubt, but it also has twenty- 
three dangerous turns, and many that 
are particularly hard on a car. The 
wire wheels began to give out, and 
seven of them went wrong under the 
constant strain. The company immedi- 
ately sent out wood wheels, and these 
were put on all three cars. These are 
now working with perfect satisfaction. 
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On the Question of TRUTH!! 


It is evident that we have caused one manufacturer of a speed indicator considerable unrest through the statement recently 
made in the motor journals. As a rather fair example of the “truth” we submit to the trade the following: 











eres. 


€.R8 THOMAS MOTOR cé, 





maesents Lectmc vemese Come 
———€ #86 =—hlC(C i CCUnUmlhl rr "0 comm uv & « foont for 
Burracone The Par GUS. rec ee er 
Sept. 4, 1906. Judy 2, 19% BOLL MEDAL FLOWS , G Bl SE. Own wanmen 
: ===FLOoUR MeRcHANT.=== 
Pudlieny Press, fur. Ga p+ holmes, tor. 


437 Fifth Ave., Jores Speedonator Co. oy . Gultele NW ¥ Auguet 14, 1906. 


497 Firth ave., 
Sew York, B. ¥. 
Gentlemen: - 


Sew York, 2. ¥. 177-179 Test 32nd St., 


err firs: Mew Tork, ". ¥- 


@Bsrering your fevor of the “lst ult: Both of eur Dear cir 





entetes in Che Cliddes Tour were e vipped with @ Jones Regarding your letter of the 30th calling my “ttertion te the rule in the 


3 eedoncter. Clidden Trophy Contest, which requires eract maming of the car on eciecule tine, I 
er at to say thet my car etl be equipped with « Jones spesdonstor ocornter on the trip 


Very truly youre, and no doubt it will be of qnestivable vy duc t+ ne. 


be i a — ry tray 
~ "#8 Eee 
Brcinee-tn Deport 


is reply to yours of the 13th. Yes we used 


the Jones Speedometer in the recent Glidden Tour and workea 
Perfect al2 through the run. Ber your information I can 
opeak very highly of said instrumeat. 


Yours truly, 


Quis. Ly Osuret 





« atenianee 1088 


Publicity Press., 
437 Pifth Avenue, 
Sew York City. 





Gent lemen:- 


Gentlemen: = 


To reply te your letter of the 14th will say 
that the Marmon Car #5, driven by Mr. T.Z. Schule of Bow York, 
im the Glidden Tour, was equipped ith « Warner Autometer. 
Thies instrument was put out of commission, when the trip was 
about half completed, by the breaking of the flexible shaft. 
The Marmon Car #6, driven in the Glidéen Tour, by 
Mr. ¥.B. Ving of Boston, and which finished the contest with 
& perfect score, was equipped with a Jones Speedometer, 
which was in perfect order at the end of the trip. 
Very truly, 
Borayke & Marmwon Co. 
R. By 
Publicity Press,” August 17tb,1906. 
437--Fitth ave. 
Mew York, 5.¥. 


In view of the fact the Glidden Tour was not a contest for speed indica- 
tors—and as quantity amounted to little as compared to actual performance, 
we quote from the Automobile Journal, the official re of the Automobile 
Club of Great Britain and Ireland’s SPEEDOMETER CONTEST : 

After deliberating upon the respective merits of each instrument and 
noting all the points laid down in the regulations for consideration, the judges 
have placed the entries in the following order of merit: 


JONES SPEEDOMETER, 123 West 32d St, New York 


The F. B. STEAKNS CO. 


“STEARNS” 22. GASOLINE MOTOR CARS 
evcise AVERVE ame Lame 
cLevecawo Oo vba = Auguet If, 1906. 


ae 


Replying te your favor of the 14th inet.. the STEARNS car driv- 
om by Mr. Arthur Roléen was equippet vith « Ferner Auto-neter, and ve 
wish te say thet owing to some 4ifficulty with this device, Mr. Belées 
wet penslized to the extent of three pointe, the orly penslisetion @ich 
Bie cer received @uring the Gliddeo Tear. 

Very truly yours, 


THE *. By SPEARS CO., 


Cibn—, 


1. Jones —Gold Medal 
2. Elliott—Silver Medal 
3. Cowey Ind. 

4. Gratze 

5. Vulcan 

6. Cowey Rec. 

7. Warner Auto-Meter 


The Jones Speedometers used in the Glidden Tour were all bought and paid for—not placed on the cars for advertising purposes 





Ne __________________.....,,,,, 
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The Deere Car 


The Deere automobile promises to 
become one of the most popular cars 
in the country, if first-class material, 
sound design and good workmanship 
can bring about this result. We show 
a cut showing the chassis and ma- 
chinery. The frame is of the best 
pressed steel, massive enough to en- 
sure strength and rigidity, characteris- 

















CHASSIS OF THE DEERE CAR 


tics lacking in many cars. The engine 
has four vertical cylinders, 4x5 inches, 
cast separately. The intake valves are 
on the right side, exhaust on the left. 
Transmission is selective, three speeds 
forward and reverse, operated by side 
lever, interlocking with clutch, which 
must be open before gears can be 
changed. The car is shaft-driven, with 
two universal joints. All other details 
are of the most approved forms. 

The car weighs 2,200 pounds, and has 
a speed capacity ranging from 3 to 40 
miles an hour. 


The Kilgore Pneumatic Shock Eli- 
minator Co., of Boston, Mass., report 
that the city is full of automobile 
tourists from all parts of the country, 
many of them with broken springs, 
sprung axles, sore bodies, as the result 
of pounding over the rough roads. 
Many of them take advantage of the op- 
portunity and place their cars in the 
hands of the Kilgore people, and have 
same properly attached with Kilgore 
Cushions. By actual observation there 
were brought in one day recently cars 
from Watertown, Springfield, , Mass., 
Utica and Buffalo,, N. Y., Cleveland, 
Ohio. One great advantage the Kil- 
gore device has over all others is the 
universal joints at the top and bottom, 
which absolutely prevents the side 
sway of the car on muddy roads from 
tearing them loose. 


A new type of spark generators for 
fas engines, which does away with the 
customary commutator and the magnetic 
vibrator, is described in a catalogue re- 
cently issued. The mechanical vibrator 
contains two platinum contacts. Even 
though the engine may be turning very 
slowly, no contact is made until the 
spring is released. All of these parts 
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are very light, which allows for a quick- 
release of the spring, and as the dura- 
tion of contact can last no longer than 
the time taken for the releasé of the 
spring, and as the time is always con- 
stant, no matter how low the intervals 
between each release, a quick “make and 
break” is always accomplished, making 
a spark of a constant size for all speeds 
cf the engine. 





BRITISH GOLD MEDAL 


A facsimile of the gold medal award to 
Jones Speedometer by the Automobile 
Club of Great Britain and Ireland 1s 
shown herewith. The complete victory 
of this instrument, now well known in 
this country over all American and for- 
eign manufactured devices, should prove 
of interest, as the event was of inter- 
national importance. The Jones Speed- 
ometer was the only instrument in the 
2,000 miles journey to “stand up” and 
score an absolutely perfect record. In 
making the award the judges ruled that 
this speedometer was the most reliable 
automobile speed indicating device in the 
world. 





Messrs. Wyckoff, Church & Partridge, 
who have been handling foreign cars in 
the past, have dropped the Decauville 
New York agency and now handle the 
Stearns car. 
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The Tough Matheson Car 


One of the most extraordinary inci- 
dents connected with the elimination 
races was the accident to the Matheson 
car. Mongini made a magnificent start, 
but had run only about twenty miles 
when the bursting of a tire slewed the 
car so that it ran into a telegraph pole. 
The accident was similar to that which 
befell the Apperson car, illustrated on 
page 272, but in spite of the terrific 
shock received, the car continued in 
working order and was driven to the 
garage by its own power. 


Drive her around again, Tracy, 
Around, around, around. 
Stick to the wheel of the Locomobile, 
Skim her right over the ground. 
The Thomas, nor Frayer, nor Maxwell, 
nor Haynes, 
The Pope, nor the Olds, cannot make 
any gains, 
So. driver her around again, Tracy, 
Around, around, around. 


Fickling & Company, of New York, 
have purchased the Auto Cover and 
Top Company and will build limosine 
and tonneau bodies, also upholstering 
top work, besides handling general auto 
accessories. 


The Philadelphia, Pa., agency of the 
Matheson car is now in charge of Cor- 
nelius Baker. He has a duplicate of 
the car that Tom Cooper drove at -the 
Atlantic City meet, which will prob- 
ably be: fitted with a detachable touring 
body to suit a party who expects to 
buy it. 


“The consistency of the motor cannot 
be doubted, as recent tests, both in non- 
stop runs and the Glidden tour prove, 
and with Keeler driving I feel sure the 
car will prove the confidence we all 
have in her.” 


One of the biggest deals in connec- 
tion with a foreign improvement on 
automobiles, and one that will create 
considerable surprise in the trade, was 
consummated when E. V. Hartford, 
president of the Hartford Suspension 
Company, perfected arrangements to 
manufacture and market in this country 
the famous Vinet detachable rim which 
Szisz used on his Renault in the Grand 
Prix, and which, it was admitted, en- 


abled him to score a notable victory. 


The Northern Motor Car Company 


have decided to erect a new model au- 


tomobile plant in Detroit which will pos- 
sess all the most approved appliances for 
the manufacture of automobiles. The 
plant will embrace some 40 acres of 
ground and will have factories for test- 
ing cars at full speed. 
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TO THE WISE AUTO AGENT 


You should know that Kilgore Air Cushion “ Shock Eliminators” 
numbers its satisfied users by the thousands. 


Kilgores are classified by all competent mechanics to be the only perfect device for eliminating 
the dangers, delays and discomforts brought about by the shock of bad roads. 


NO ADJUSTING NO OILING NO FUSSING 


It is wise to attach the best only. It will increase your trade and profit. Our patents 
allowed, cover all possible methods of Pneumatic Shock Eliminating. 
Send for a package of circulars and get busy. 





Sateek Aitewed If you are a hustler who hustles, we want you and you need us. 


Kilgore Auto Air Cushion Co., N° >§ Solumbus Avenue 














WORLD’S RECORD FOR TOURING CARS 


THE MATHESON 


“F YOM COOPER, driving this great American car, a touring car carrying seven 
passengers, drove a measured mile in 0:50 1-5 (71 miles an hour), official 
time, Atlantic City, Sept. 5, 1906. 
OTHERS advertised that a mile a minute was possible while carrying 
7 passengers in a touring car. It was left to THE MATHESON to actually prove the 
assertion. THE MATHESON went the other fellow’s prediction one better by cover- 
ing the mile in 0:50 1-5 seconds. 


The-seven-passenger-seventy-miles-an-hour Touring Car 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES 
40-45 HH. P., $6,000 60-65 H. P., $7,500 Runabouts, 40-45 H. P., $4,500 


Licensed under Selden Patent 


THE MATHESON COMPANY OF N. Y., 1619 Broadway 
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The Car That “Made Good” 


Did it so quickly and so convincingly that it has taken the 
Automobile public fairly by storm. In the three years of 
its commercial life it has deservedly become one of the very 
few cars that everybody considers before buying. 


In volume of sales in New York State alone during the last 
year Maxwell cars stand second. No more could be sold 
because no more could be made, 


isn’t this a fairly good record for a comparatively 
“new car”? 


Here are the features that have brought automobile contentment to Maxwell 
owners: 

Multiple Disc Clutch. Three-point Suspension of Motor and Transmission 

(Unit). Equipped with Ajax Tires, guaranteed 5,000 miles of riding. Metal 

Bodies. No Noise. No Vibration. . , 


There is a book called “‘ Facts and Testimony” that gives the “owner's side” of the automobile question 
You get it when you send for our catalogue 





) 


Write"Department 9 


Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Company 


**Members American Motor Car Manufacturers’ Association, N. »Y. 


Mair Plant: TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 


CHICAGO, ILL. PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
BRANCHES: 

Maxwell-Briscoe, Inc., New York, N. Y. Maxwell-B-iscos-Boston Co., Boston, Mass. Maxwell Garage, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Maxwell-Briscoe-Chase Co., Chicago, Ill. Maxwell-Briscoe-McLeod Co., Detroit, Mich. . W. Wilcox & Son, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Fisher Automobile Co., Indianapolis, Ind. i Irvin & Co., New York City 






































20 H. P. TOURING CAR. $1450 10 H.P. TOURABOUT. $780 
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SHOCK ABSORBER 


TRADE MARK 





yy 
BE ECONOMICAL—ENJOY 
-EVERY MILE OF THE RIDE 


Equip your car with the famous Truffault-Hartford Shock Absorber, the Pioneer and the Best 


Increases Speed, Makes Cobblestones and Rough Roads 
Prevents Breaking of Springs Seem Like Asphalt. 
Doubles Life of Tires. Prevents Lost Traction, Saving Running Power. 


ACTUALLY DOES MORE THAN WE CLAIM 
Cc Under 1,500 Ibs., $40 Cc oO 1,500 Ibs., 
- Sear Sunpanaions , FULLY GUARANTEE " four Genpeutiins ons 
POSTAL BRINCS PARTICULARS 


HARTFORD SUSPENSION COMPANY 


E. V. HARTFORD, Pres. 67 Vestry St., New York 
Applications Made at Garage, 212-214 West 88th St., New York 











CONTINENTAL 


are not ‘“best’’ because they are imported, but they are imported because 
TIRES they are best. 
Even the motorist who has never had the supreme satisfaction of using 
‘“‘CONTINENTAL” Tires must realize this. The enormuus and steadily increasing American 
demand for Imported Continentals in the face of all the American and Foreign competition is 
remarkable. , 

It is the unmatched material and patient building up of Continental Tires that insures them 
thissupremacy. Continental Tires hold the world’s endurance record. You should insist that they 


be on your car. 





THE CONTINENTAL CAOUTCHOUC CO. 


W. TISCHBEIN, President EMIL GROSSMAN, General Manager 
43 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK 
FACTORY, HANOVER, GERMANY 








In answering advertisements please mention Taz AvTomosILg MAaGazine. 
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TYPE “B” an cike) om 


el ~ Ce ocealeal 


“A Car Designed to Satis 





4 Cylinder 

5 Passenger 
Touring Car 
Force Feed Oiler 
106’’ Wheel Base 


SIMPLE, SILENT, SATISFACTORY 


Investigate the “Deere.” Price $2,500 








AGENTS 
FLATBUSH AUTOMOBILE CO. F, FISCHBECK 
50-54 Tilden Avenue Pasadena‘and*Los Angeles 
BROOKLYN CALIFORNIA 


The Deere-Clark Motor Car Co. 


MOLINE, ILL., U. S. A. 
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GARAGE AND REPAIR STATIONS 


ALABAMA, 
Birmingham, White-Blakeslee Mfg. Co. 
Birmingham, Van Dusen — Car Co. 
Mobile, Mobile Motor Car Co 
CALIFORNIA. 
Los Angeles, Auto Machine & Garage Co., 631 San 
Pedro St. 
Les oo Angues. Burke Bros., 485 S. Spring St. 
Bennet's Auto G. e. 
Oakland, S. C. Myers, 513 16th St. 
Sacremento, Jos. J. Schneer, 1009 No. J. St. 
San Francisco, Boesch Lamp Co., 1569 Grove St. 
San Francisco, Central Bank Auto Garage, 1185 


Market St. 
COLORADO. 
Colorado Springs, Colorado Springs G e Co, 
Colorado Springs, Miller & Wilson A: Auto Co., 122 N. 


Cascade 
Denver, Retpanshite & Repair Co., 1640 Broadway. 
Denver, O. Burke, 918 Larimer St. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Bantam, Bantam Anti-Friction Co. (First-Class 
Repair Station.) 
Bridgeport, Bridge Automobile Co. 
Bridgeport, T. R. Aston, 1103 State St. 
Bridgeport, Park City Auto Station, 625 State St. 
Greenwich, Allen Asten & Co. 
Hartford, Brown, Thompson & Co., Main St. 
ae, i — Miner Garage Co., Cor. High and 


~— ow Baan, Ce Corbin Motor Vehicle Co., Myrtle Ave. 


+ 
Now 1 ——h . H. Buell & Co., 516 State St. 
Waterbury, H. M. Tyrrell, Jefferson St. 
Waterbury, E. H. Towle Co. 
DELAWARE. 
Wilmington, T. C. Bradford, 311 Market St. 
Wilmington, Delaware Auto. ‘Storage and Repair Co. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington. National Capitol Auto Co., 1120 18th 


FLORIDA. 
Jacksonville, Clarke Automobile and Launch Co.. 
18 Ocean St. 
acksonville, East Coast Auto Co., 18 Ocean St. 
acksonville, Fred. E. Gilbert, 27 W. Forsyth St. 
GEORGIA. 
Atlanta, Augusta Garage Co., 51_ Broad St. 
Savannah, C. H. Leophold, 444 Dayton St. 
Savannah, G. W. Themes jr Jefferson St. 


Chipeee, AS C. Banker Auto Co., 3sth St. and 

rand Blv’d 

Chicago, Carpenter & Volkhardt, 295¢ Indiana Ave. 

Chicago, . a Cranston & Co., 58 Wabash Ave. 

INDIANA. 

Indianapolis, Auto Storage & Repair Co., 23 E. 
Ohio St. 

Indianapolis, Carmon & Fryer, 330 E. Market St. 

Indianapolis, Central Garage, 330 E. Market St. 

Muncie, Muncie Auto Garage & Repair Co., 209 E. 
Adams St. 


IOWA. 
-Cedar Rapids, Cedar Rapids Supply Co., 307 3d 


ve. 
Des Moines, Iowa Brass & Nov. Works Co., 117 
Grand Ave. 
East Des Moines, Mason Motor Car Co. 
KANSAS. 
Topeka, Kenwood Garage, 111 E. 7th St. 
KENTUCKY. 


Louisville, R. L. Davis, 1003 W. Chestnut St. 
LOUISIANA. 
New Orleans, Independent Auto Co., Ltd. 
MAINE. 
Portland, Allen Motor Car Co. 
Portland, Con Sq. Auto Station, 18 Forest Ave. 
Portland, Dowling’s Garage, 22 Forest Ave., Tele- 
phones N. E. 1630, Auto. 1656. 
Portland. Maine Motor Carriage Co., Free and 
South Sts., Telephones N. E. 290, Auto. 2861. 
Waterville Motor Co., Waterville, Main St. 
Waterville, Central Maine Ag Garage, Charles St. 
MARYL 
Baltimore, Auto Storage 4 -_ Co., ‘1118 Cathe- 


ra 
Baltimore, Balto. Motor Car Co., 327 N. Calvert St 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Brockton, Geo. d- Donahue, 389 Warren Ave., Tel- 
ephone ‘92. harging and accessories. 
Lynn, Y: C. Der Bar, Broad St. 
Northfield, N. W. Keet 
rae Central Automobile Station Co., Renne 
& Pearl St., Telephone 161-11. 
Pitesheld, Pittsfield Auto Garage, 328 North St., 
Telephone 15. 
Waltham, Watch City Auto Co., Music Hall Ave. 
Worcester, Worcester Auto. Co., o Exchange St. 
Worcester, Bean & Hanson, 671 Main St. 
MICHIGAN. 
Bay City. H. T. Fenner, The Ridotto. 
Detroit, Berg & Brehmer, 238 Jefferson Ave. 
——. Detroit Automobile Top Co., 265 Jefferson 


yw naw, Mon Bohnet, 117 Lenawee St., E. 
orris Auto Co., Tilden St. and Gexesce 


MINNESOTA. 
Minneapolis, Adland Storage & Auto Co., :40 7th 


Ave. th. 
St. Paul, Bird Burney Auto Co., Washing‘on and 
sth Sts. , 





In answering advertisements please mention THz AvTomosILg MAGcazint. 
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GARAGE AND REPAIR STATIONS—Cont’d 
MISSOURI. 
Kansas City, E. P. Moriarty & Co., x Grand Ave. 
Kansas pee City, Day Auto Co., 140 S. rath St. i 
St. live fae Co., 3970 Olive St. 
St. Louis. The Union Garage, 4603 Olive St. 
NEBRASKA. 
Lincoln, The Wittman Co., 205 S. r2th St. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Manchester, Brodie Elec. Co., 42 Pleasant St. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Asbury Park, C. R. Zacharias. 
Atlantic City, Atlantic Automobile Co. 
Atlantic City, Columbia a Station 
= — % Albert Loppacker, Glenwood Ave. and 
Camden, Reeves Auto Station, 7th and Market Sts. 
East ae, Seayeess Motor Car Co., Opposite 


Grove 
Elizabeth, Beeaneth | Autes Co., ari, Batisade’ A Ave. 





Englewood, alisade Ave. 
Englew es 

Freehold, Hotel American. 

Hack Hackensack Auto 


ensack, 
Hackensack, North Jersey e; >> Eng. Co. 
Tersey City, Crescent, Cycle & Automobile Co., 
as65 Hudson B 
Jeney City, S ow ‘. Gcells Mfg. Co., 130 Highland 


m-. s Peansh. W. H. Parker & Co., 148 B’way. 

Montclair, Sontviais ‘Auto Station Co., alley Road. 

Newark, Newark Gos & Repair Co.. Clinton 
Ave. and Somerset St. 

i: ‘se Motor Car Co. of New Jersey, 291 Halsey 


Reoek | Beiend Auto Co., 233 Miolosy | St. 
& Beldon, 577 ‘Central A 

roe or Onsage, 56 Sherman Ave. 

Geo. Brown. 

Passaic Motor Car Co., 147-151 Main Ave. 

Soule & Pearl, 161 Main Ave 

Brown & _ Schmidt, 199 Paterson St. 

Chester & H 

Franz Milton Co Co., 30 W. State St. 

Walter Richards. 


NEW YORE. 
Albeny. 5 a A. Norris, 325 Central Ave. 
msterdam, 


eck. 
— S , Tracy Nicholl Auto Garage. 
Bath, Frank ickler. 
Buffalo, Auto-Cas Varage, 77 Edward St. Near 
Buffalo’ Kelsey Go Niagara St. 
o, 2 
~~ ae Gente arage Co., 1133-1137 


M 

Buffalo, C. R. Baine, rs25 Seneca St. 

Elmira, H. C. Goaser, 122 R. Ave 

Ithaca, Fairbanks Grant Mfg. Co., 109 ’ Albany St. 

Middletown, C. L. Swezy, 28 James "z. 

New Rochelle, Deselbrow Motor Car Co. 

New York City, American Automobile Storage Co., 

36-38-40 W. 6oth St. 

New ork City, American Locomotive Auto Co., 

B’way and 57th St. 

New "York City, Archer & Co., 231-233-235 W. 
40th 

New York City, The Autocar, 2182 B'’wa 

New York City, The Auto Mart, sor 7th 

New Ny City, Auto Transportation Co., ote w. 
41s 

— York City, Automobile Arcade, B’way and 


oth St. 

New York City, Automobile Exchange & Storage 
133° W. 38th St. 

New York City, Bouton Motor Co., 110 W. 41st St. 

New — City, Sidney B. Bowman Auto Co., 52 


St. 
~— r York Gi City, B’way Automobile Exchange, 515 
New York City. Bronx Auto Garage, 1115 Boston 


New York City, Bryant & Johnson, 120 E. 84th St. 
= yok a Chelsea Auto Storage Co., 516 W. 


. Columbus Auto Exchange & Stor. 


$i! 2 52 t. 

now York aw. Comenigeton Automobile Co., 742 
ve. 7. 

New York City, ‘otioental Auto Co., 168 E. 75th 


t. 
New York City, Biotris Cab Co., 238 W. soth St. 
New York City, Callaher, E. B., 228 W. s8th St. 
— City, Harlem Automobile Co., a Ww. 


27th St. 
Now York City, otk. Ls Co., Bway & s6th St. 
New York City, H Houpt, 7 Bg 7th Ave. 
a 4 York City, Leonean Rutoe. , 60 W. 116th 
ow Foe City. Locomobile Co. of America, B’way 
and 76t 
ee Bs ba City, Majestic Automobile Co., 1709 
New "York City, Mt. Morris Auto Garage. 27 W. 
was Gack City, Panhard & Levassor Auto Co., 
B’way and 6and St. 
4 York City, Tuxedo Garage Co., 33-39 E. s8th 
New York City, Victor Auto Storage Co., 147 W. 


t. 
New York Ece, White Sewing Machine Co., 42 W. 















6an 
New "York City, Winton Motor Carriage Co., 1706 © 


Pouahkeepae, John Van Benschoten, Catherine 
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THE 


Cigarette Par 
Excellence! x 


Only the finest se- 
lected Turkish 
Tobacco used. 


Try them and be 


convinced. 





“STRAW Tips” 


wo CIGARETTES 


ote 











Condax Extra Straw, .35 
Condax Extra Cork, .35 
Condax Extra Plain, .30 
Condax Special Straw, .25 
Condax Special Cork, .25 
Condax Special Plain, .20 


E. A. Condax & Co, 


305 Pearl St., New York 
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esr Fes eee ae Oe 


Saratoga 
bie ieee Auto ee... So. 


State 
Utica, Utica MotorCar Co., Harry P. Mundy. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Charlotte, L. Barringer, ro N. Church St. 
OHIO. 


Auge Gaseee Co., 9 W. Buchtel Ave. 
& Co., 4o Clara S 

YY 160 ko Conwterd Rd. 

Bros. Co., 1633 s Nadine } Blv'd. 


Auto Go, br High S 
t. 
a 29 E. and ‘se 
tor Carriage Gon * ae Madison 
Youngstown, A, E. Brown, 134 E. Federal St. 


OREGON. 
Portland, Ballon & Wright, 86 6th St. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

A. Smith, Church and Court Sts. 
soem, - Dietrich. N. roth St. 
a = erwin Auto Co., 


y Auto Co. oy I 5) = St. 
Bier. BB Seen 








5 EEEe 





Dalton, « ® Moe & Co. 
Baston, Fischer Av to S 
gy u + 4 atg Ferry St. 


Easton, C. F. Hill, 27 Ferry St. 

a 1 E. F. il, 52 Holland Garage, 200 South 
2. ‘Downington, Griffith & Wollerton. 

Erie, Bat tate Machine Co., 121 Peach St. 
Harrisburg, Central Penn Auto Co., Market St. 
ee Safety Buggy Co., beth and Plum 


cKeespc —4 Leek, oth Ave. and Mulberry. 
Overbrook, Mackeller. 
Philadelphia. levue Stratford Garage 
Philadelphia. t Ave, St. Auto Station. s1 sist St. and 
Beaumon 
Philadelphia, D. L. Mulford, 1801 N. aret St. 
Pitts! , Auto Traffic Co., 6101 Penna Ave 
Pitts! , Atlas Automobile Co., 6235 Penna. ‘A 
Pitts! » A. Engle, rro Carson St., S. Side. 
tts East Liberty ey 5969 Centre Ave. 
Pitts! , H. S. Townsley. C0 5969 Cat Ave. 
Pitts! . Hiland G; a2 and Baum Sts. 
Pittsburg. — pam Co., gth St. 
‘ee S rd Automobile Co., s9t7 Baum 


Pittsburg, The Homewood Auto Co., 1750 Kelley 


D. G. Good. 
Af 88 eat 8 

e e, it. 
CLic<“« 
Wilkes-Barre Auto Co., 23 N. Frank- 


Auto Machine & Repair Co.,35 N. 


ashington S 

Wilkes-Barre, R. ” Johnson, 12 N. Main St. 

York, J. A. Walker. 

bs am. Millard & Henry, 1059-1069 W. Mar- 
e 

York, E. L. Kraft & Co., 241 S. George St. 

York, Snyder Cycle and Automobile’ ¢ eS 231 W. 


Market St. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Narsaganestt Piss. Church & Caswell. 

















fu Hu 

























Newport, N Auto Repository, Ocean House 
ma 
Newport, J. D. Dickson, 113 oe nme, 
Providence, Philip Shaw, Reservoir A 


TENNESSEE. 


Nashville, Anderson Auto Co., 314 4th Ave. N. 
Nashville, B. T. Bell, 166 3d Ave. N. 


VERMONT. 


Rutland, Clark & Mathews, 161 West St. 
White River Junction, Excelsior Carriage Co 


WISCONSIN. 
Milwaukee, C. G. Norton & Co., B’ 
Milwaukee, Hein & Casper sor S'eay. 
Milwaukee, Welch-Estberg areal Seventh and Grand 


Ave. 
DOMINION OF CANADA. 
Montreal, Dominion Motor Car Go... 
Winninee ebec, QubeckAuto and} Launch 
McCulloch & Bosewell, + 9 Lombard St. 
ipeg, Jos. Maw & Co. 280 ii. 





—Tiltitiiiiiisiiitiiititi-j 
ALUMINUM BODIES —| 


J. M. QUINBY & co. 


Carriage Builders. NEWARK, N.J. |— 


PEt ttt t ttt ttt 
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THEY SUPPLY YOUR WANTS ‘ Burtt Mfg, Co., 124-130 N. Edwards 8t., Kalams- 
AMMETERS ; Byrne, Kingston & Co., Kokomo, Ind. ‘‘Kingston.” 


a ~m Anchor-Rockland Machine Co., Rockland, 
Clemsick- Hines” Co., 594 National Ave., Milwaukee, 


Wis. 
Columbus Screw & Mach. Co. (The), 244 Kaiser 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 


American Coil Co., Foxboro, cc 
American Electrical :*} ~> Co.. Spring. Ha 
son and Vandam Sts., New York ity. hi oe 


Ready.) 
Atwanee Kent Mfg. Works, 42-46 N. 6th St., 














Philadelphia, Pa. ’ Cook’ Kerosene Carbureter Co., 15-21 Exchange 
Dow Portable Elec. Co., Braintree. Place, Jersey City, N. J. “Goo 
idge Electric Mfg. Co., 3 Post Office = Spring- Crouch Motor Co., Stoneham, Mass. “Crouch. ad 
Culver one {the). Culver, Ind. 
Auto-supply Co., 1534 B’way, N. Y. furtise, Geo Mfg. Co., Hammon deport, N. LS 
Reown, £ $ = . Mfg. Go. Butler, Ind . Buffalo, Dow i Portable Electric Co., Braintree, Mass. 
rone oo 252 ve., “Me 
N. ¥. ’ 4 * * oy. Gas, The Heath Co., 1623 Broadway, New 
Dentzeau, Geo., 161 Grand St., N City, ork Ci ity. 
=a Supply Co., 233-237 Ruadoiph t., ch ] i VCT Dygves oe hee N. ad and Hockley Sts., 
Rooted, ‘a. ( tomizer 
weeny ee & F., Mfg. Co., r80r First Ave., N. Y. Essex, G. B . Brass Co., 480 Franklin St., Detroit, 
ich, 
Co., 1534 Bway, N. ¥. Fai t Engineering Co., Spring Gard 
maakt fig Cer Suniurs Ohio’ “St, Philadelphia, gee alge 
ie Geto 28 Moore St., N. Y. City, Funke, A. ins By Chambers St., N. Y. City, N. Y. 
% AUTOMOBILE COVERS CCUL () Generator Yale, Co, 108 Liberty St., N. Y. City 
e . arine, 
Armbruster, R. H.. 39,8. 6th Sta Springtel. iit Hatcher Auto-Parts Co, (The), x38 Viaduet, Cleve 
b» 10. 
Duane W. iE Cor 1771 Broadway, New York Hews Motor Co., 6-10 E, 31st St., N. Y. City, 
Beteies Crarand Typ Co.. 01s N, ood St. Pale. Ee: (ll a es SN Me Hae 
cago E Hurd & H . 6H dson St., N. Y. City, N. Y. 
Gilbert Mfg. New Haven, Conn. [ager Chas. sa, 3 166-68 High St., youtty: B Mass. 
National India Ske bber Co., Bristol, R.I. —= “lene Co., s9s Harrison Ave., Boston, 
Snutsel ad Auto fop an Co, Upboierin B’way, o; — Massnick M Mig. Ce sh 00” (The), eo Se... Desgels, Mich. 
Street. axwe. 1 e ome, 
vaniens Apron an in gage 198 E. Rich St., THAT RAIL TICKETS ARE Mayo Damper Co., 395 Walnut — Pa. 
Columbus, Ohio. perl] New Auto Ma art, Bosten, mn wi 
Wiley (The), Wm. gs 78, Hartford, Conn. | ACCEPTED ON D. & B. | Merkel Motor Co. Layton Fark, Milwaukee, Wis; 
Murray, Mich. 
Burli Basket Mfg. Co., Burlington, Iowa. DAILY LINE STEAMERS? alc a 112 Front St. B Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Hal E., -. 239 E. 27th St., New York City. (“M. berwood wilt Co., v aepas Elmwood Ave., 
c ortlan . . Shipman "Mts Sunbury, Pa. “Shi o 
7 eee. Under special arrange- Speed C fog a Binley Ca" "so B. Washtagton St 
Snutsel Auto-Supply Co., 1534 B’way, N. Y. ra > A adiensoe 
ss Walk Golden Hill St., Bri , Conn. 
BELLS (AUTOMOBILE) = ment with the Michi Woes, Be Bi. iis ot den Hill St.. Bridgeport, Conn 
mee bel” a vege a gan Central, Wabash Winkle Co Tie), Box 24g, Detrelt, Mich 
Frank Co., Attleboro, . “Garllus.’ 
Pare eS Eeckes Cs. (iia) to Genavent Bt., Hastiord, and Grand Trunk Rail- Wray Bump and Register Co., x9 Mill St., Roches- 
Rosseau Mfg. Co., 310 Mott Ave., N. Y. City. lasses of Sean CEMENTS 
(Electric.) ee all di - en Diamond Rubber Co. Co., » Alcron, Ohio. . Titan an. on 
BRAZING COMPOUNDS ticKets rea ing via these xcelsior Supply Co., 233 Randolp 
Til. 
A. & Mfg. Co., 26 W. Randolph St., Chicago, ° i Fisk Ri 
ail Moh iron a nie puree lines between Detroit Bt), semua age Tite, Ceteent 
x B e), 813- . . rich, B. F., “Goodrich.” Akron, Ohio. 
ey een. Taw City, B. J-(icasiog and Buffalo, in either Hartford. -Rubier Works Co, Hiartiord,” Conn. 
graphite. ° ° - 
Excelsior alte Gas: ehe-ene Rantitel Gh. Ct direction, will be ac- Fa wet ene seine das & St., . gee = 
National Cement and Rubber i, Do 3053-59 cepted for transporta- : _ ——" _— le and Vehicle ire Co., 
Monroe St., Toledo, Ohio. “High Pressure ; M. & M. Mig. Co., Akron, Ohio. (And acid curing 
and “Red Cross tion on D. & B. steam- solutions. 
vas Brazing Co., 88 Broadway St., Boston, National Cement, Cn Rubber, Mtg. Co. Co... 5, 283;59 
Thom 9 Cortlandt St.,. N. Y. ers. ” 7 “ 
City, re, ele taxing wo solder’ der.) - “Solderine. chor,” “Pioneer.” High Pressure, “A. & B. 
. S. Brazing Compound 


&....., Pa Send a two cent stamp Noonan Tool and Machine Works, 103-r0x Domi- 





~ 





+ Mass. e Pneu-Cure Co., 1133 Broadway, N. VY City. “Pneu- 
BUFFETS, PORTABLE for illustrated booklet. Cure.” : 
Portable Buffet Co., 145 E. 42d St., N.Y. City. The Rath Mfg. Co., 1023-5 N. 3d St., Philadelphia, 
CAPS (AUTO) Rubber Goods R: Co., 89 16th St., Chicago, Ill. 
Automobile Rotpmens -» 25% oe Ave., Tingley & Co., Chea’ & 4 Rahway, N. J. 


potrekt, Mich. 
‘Tomlinson, Batavia, N. 
Mogawets Co. (The), 343 ss . Milwaukee, 


Pontiac Knit Co. Fentios, . Law, 
Post & Lester (The), Hartford Conn. 
Saks & , Broadway, Dt a 34th Sts., N. Y. 


Scandinavian Fur and Leather Co., 14-16 W. 33d 
a. New ie 0 ilagston St. 
haw, Ora D., Boston _y = 
Springfield Hat ‘a Cap 2° " Soringhield, 


CARBIDE 
lene Gas Illuminating Co., 105 Walker St., 
Ae, York City. (Crude and refined.) 
Snutsel Auto-Supply > 1534 Bway, N. Y. 
CARBURETERS 
Smaasioon Gol Tg ag Yon. —s Vetva. 
ee 
ers, N. 
Aromas Supply Co. (The), 1339 Michigan Ave., 


Auto. & Dower A ce Co. (The), 357-359 The 
“Arcade Cleveland, Ohi, “ 


Barker, C. L., Norwalk, Conn. “Barker.” 
Bowen Motor Co., 92 Baynes St., Buffalo, N. 


Bradfod lotorCo., wee “Longuen “a 
Motor M Court + St. N N. 
Brennan Motor Co., ty St., Mont § eg: 
“Brennan 


D. & B. STEAM- 
BOAT COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICH. 























i - Orlando W., 174: = Frelinghuysen Ave. 


CHAINS Se cane 
Balévig Chain and 1 Mile. Co. Hermon 
St., Worcester, Mass. CBaldoin® Detachable.) 
Boston Gear Works, 152 Purchase St., Boston, 


Mass. 

Diamond Chain pad Mfg. Co., 241 W. Georgia St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
3 Noy Co., “North River and Hockley Sts 

eadin, 

Link Belt > —_— Co., Hunting Park Ave. an 
P. & R. R., Silostown. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Meisel Press and Mfg. Co., 944-948 Dorchester Ave. 
Boston, Mass. 

Chain ce ig Tremeubuns, x Z. ng 


peed) 

Snutsel Ad a. Re 

Whitney Mfg. td (Me. 
CHAIN postin 

ages Automatic Machinery Co., Aurora, IIl.. 

Clark, A. N., & Son, Plainville, Conn. 

Corbin Screw 


tion, New Britain, Conn. 
Worcester Pressed Steel Co., Worcester, Mass. 


: CHAIN CLEANING MATERIALS 
Cole, G. W., Co., 143 Broadway, N.Y. City. 


B’ Ray 


Bacdaion Sopp pply Co he 28, E. Randolph St., Chi- 
cago, ite oe Fam 
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THEY SUPPLY YOUR WANTS 


CHAIN GUARDS (AUTOMOBILE) 


Automobile Equipment Co., 251 Jefferson Ave., . 
Detroit, Mic sr J 


CIGAR LIGHTER 
International Auto, and Yacht f, Agency, 119-121 
Nassau St., N. Y. fT. 
Rochester Auto. Co., Rew Y. 
Snutsel Auto-Supply Co., 1534 B’ way, N. Y. 
CLEANING COMPOUNDS 


Fisk Mfg. Co., S eld, Mass. (Soap.) 
Ford & Dennen, 16 hayer St., Boston,. Mass. 


(Soap. 
CLOCK HOLDERS 
Post & Lester Co. CTR) nr eocnca Be He toed, 
O08 ' e t St. a 
Conn. (Watch ff olders.) 
CLOCKS (AUTOMOBILE) 
Re . Whitne Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Buller 7” a ass. (Speedometer 
odometer and clock combined.) . 
Chelsea Clock Co., 16 State St., Boston, Mass. 
(Also Boat.) 
a5 | gee Co., 233-237 Randolph St., Chi- 
cago, 
Levy Manasseh & Co., 182 Broadway M, F- City. 
ity. 


Meyrowitz, E. B., 104 E. 23d St., N. 
as os 1 eau Co. (The), ss Warren St., 


Motor Car Sci Co., 143 E. State St., Trenton, 
" Meter, “tdometer and Clock 


Combi 
Post & Lester Co., (The), 20 Sargeant St., Hartford, 


The Electric Flash ae G 
—— Fg Auto Clock Co., = 5 “Arch St., Philadel- 


CLOTHING (AUTO) 


igen uipment Co., ° meemene Ave., 
Detroit, —_ -» eabber 
Clark Glove Co. 


Excelsior Supply Co., oog-te? Rendsint ar hi- 


Gilbert Mfg. Co., New Haven, Conn. (Leggings— 
Sleeve Protectors. 

Laitin, I. and H., 289 Church St., N. Y. City. (Fur 

meanee Overonsts.) Mfg. Co., 18 A 

esinger, ., T8or-3 st Ave., 

New York City. (Leggings. 

Moore-Smith Co., 250 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
(Fur and Fur ‘Lined Coats. ) 

— Novelty Mfg. Co., ta Reade St., N. Y. 


City. {Bicove Protec 
Nesions! Rubber Con ristol,R.I. (Rubber 


mM , Lester Co. (The), Hartford, Conn. 
(Leggings) 
Raymond, & on. 129-133 Fulton St., N. Y. 


ity. ( Re 
Rosenthal & —¥ — . 18th St., New York City. 


Scandinevien And and Leather Co., 14-16 W. 33d 

t. ity. 

Snutsel Auto-Supply Co., 1534 B’way, N. Y. 

Stern Bros., West 23d St. N.Y. City. 
COLLAPSIBLE BUCKET 

— Folding Pail Co., 114 E. rath St., N. Y. 


Durkee, C. 2 & Co., 2 South St., N. Y. City. 
Goodrich, B. F., Co., Akron, Ohio. 


CYLINDER OIL 
peton 08 and Grease Co., 78 Broad St., N. Y. 


oS. 
urna Lubricants Co., 78 Broad St., N. Y. 

moe 
ior ‘Supply Co., 233-237 Randolph St., Chi- 

cago, 
= Bros. Refining Co., s9 Water St., N. Y. 

ity. 
Hest. A. W., Oil. Co., 326 S. Water St., Providence, 


Haver fy Ol (The), 80 Broad St., N. Y. 


City, 4, Hayo 
Hawes, Geo pe Pine St., New York “ey 
Kellogy. © ee oe -. 243 ‘South St., City, 
Anti-Corros: 


ive.) 
, 128 ‘ish St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
.. Sons, 100 Greenpoint Ave., Brook- 


Kellom, has F 
Millers’, Wm 


yn, 

Musliner, | joseph I., & Co., 204-206 Maiden Lane, 

N. Y. City, N. ¥. 

Pennsylvania Petroleum Co., 117 N. 2d St., 
Phil —, Pa. 

Speare’s, The Alden Sons Co., 369 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 

vat atvstae” Co., 27 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Yorre O. W., 180 Freylinghuysen Ave. Newark. 


EMERGENCY CASES 
Magee Chemical Co., 314 E. 79th St., N. Y. 


ity. 
U.§. Emergency Case Co., 11 Weaver Bldg., Utica, 


ENGINE STARTERS 
Ante ork Cy. rer Co., The, 304 Hudson St., New 


“Ever Read 
Lok Switch Mfg. Co., 20 i) @ St., N. Y. City. 


FILTERS 
Jones, Wm. S., 112 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co., 63 Pitts St., Boston, 


Boyd a& Son, J., 10 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


THE AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE 


COMING EVENTS 


Oct. 1-2—Auto Parade and Carnival, St. Louis 
Automobile Club, St. Louis, Mo. 


Oct. 2—Binghamton Automobile Club Run from 
Binghamton, N. Y., to Long Island. 


Oct. 3—Race Meet, Kansas City Automobile Club. 


Oct, 5-14—Leipzig (Germany) Exhibition, Kry- 
stall Palast. 


Oct. 6—Vanderbilt Cup Race, Long Island Course. 
Oct. 7—Chateau Thierry (France) Hill Climb. 
Oct. 14—Maisons-Lafitte Motor Boat Race, 

Oct. 18—Gaillon (France) Hill Climb. 


Oct. 20—Fourth Annual Cross-Country Run, 
Automobile Club of Phila. 


Oct. 2i—Kilometer Trials for Motor Cars. 


Oct. 30—Start from Paris, Gordon Bennett Aero- 
nautical Cup Race. 


Nov. 1—Opening date New Zealand International 
Exhibition, Christ Church. 


Nov. 1-16—Berlin (Germany) Automobile Exhi- 
bition. 


Nov. 12-17—1,000 Mile Reliability Tour, Australia. 
Nov. 15-24—London, Olympia Motor Show. 


Nov. 23—Dec. 1—London Stanley Show, Agri- 
cultural Hall. 


Nov. 24—Dec. 4—German Automobile Show, 
Berlin. 


Dec. 1-8—The Automobile Club of America and the 
American Motor Car Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion Automobile Show, Grand Central Palace, 
New York. 


Dec. 7-24—Paris Automobile Salon. 


Dec. 15—Calcutta, India, Exhibition of Automo- 
biles, Automobile Association of Bengal. 


Jan. 5-12—Automobile Show, Dublin, Ireland, 
Irish A. C. 


Jan. 12-19—7th National Auto Show, Madison 
Square Garden under auspices of the Association 
of Liscensed Automobile Manufacturers. 


Jan. 22-26—Fifth Annual Ormond-Daytona Races, 
Ormond Beach, Florida. 


Feb. 11-16—Annual Show of the Tri-State Auto- 
mobile and Sportsman’s Shcw Asscciation, 
Detroit. 








Get E. W. Roberts’ AUTOMOBILE 
POCKETBOOK if you want to get the 
whole question of practical automobil- 
ing boiled down to the smallest and 
most perfect shape. Price $1.50. Book 
Department, THE AUTOMOBILE MAG- 
AZINE, 136 Liberty Street, New York. 
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—. Co., H. W., 100 William St., N. Y. 


tle Gisnt Mfg. Co., The, 88 Wall St., N. Y. City. 
ail af et Co., The, 152 Contre 8 

tre St., 
mA Yc City. C Rex.” 7 


Extinguisher Mite. Co., 134 W. 23d St., 


yp steer AND MASKS 
oy Supply Co., 233-237 Randolph St., Chi- 


Bunke, A 83 Chambers St., N. Y. 
be Opti deal Co. 403 gy + Gt 
vowitn, ae 104 B. fsd St. eh, 
e, I 
Rubey, 7 aon Foose Bis he - 
wian Fur & Leether Co”, ee. 334 St. 


Sar Y. City. 
Snutsel “Auto-Supply Co., 1534 B’way, N. Y. 


Crucibl _ ersey Cit “Dizon 

os. Dixon le x nd 

J ot A. W.,” “No. So “Auto ~-% a “Graphi- 
0. 


GREASES 
Allerton Oil & Grease Co., 78 Broad St., N. Y. 
Columbia Jasbelong ts Co. of N. Y., 78 Broad St., 

and Initial.” 


Fiske Bros - Refining Con sg Water St., N. Y. City. 
Hgts, 4. SO Oil Co., 326 S. Water St., Providence 


R. 
Kellogg, E. H. & Co., -244 South St., N. Y. 
i ate Baccltier. 


Rubay, Leon, 140 W. * 38th 

Speate's, The Alden Sons Con 369 At Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 

Vacuum Oil Co., 29 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


HORNS (AUTOMOBILE) 
Automobile Supply Mfg. Co., 320 a. Ave. 
Brookl N 


Exha t Horn, New Jersey Tube Co. 
Babsust Hore, ow Jesney Tye oon ar Ge 
ones Horn ig. Co., 97072 Hamilton S&t., 


leveland, Ohi 

Gleason- Peters Air Pump Co., 20 W. Houston St.., 
New York City. : 

Goodrich, F., Akron, Ohio. 

Hutchinson Electric Horn Co., Suite 9033, No x 
Madison Ave., N. LF City. 

Manhattan Screw and Stamping Works, 7th Ave. 
and tith St., New ; York. 

Motor Car — Co., The, 55 Warren St., 
New York 
New York Coach end Auto Lamp Co., 798 roth Ave., 

New York City. 
Riley & Klotz, 17-3 Mulberry St.,Ne Newark, N. J. 
Rubay, are 140 
Snutsel A ito Supply en 1534 ‘way, NN. ¥. 
Twentieth Sentusy B » CBee 19 Warren St., N. Y. 


City, “Twentie 
Willis, E E. J. Co., : Park New York City. 


HOUSES (AUTOMOBILE) 


C. & A. Patented ye Construction Co., 170 
my) ” . Y. C 
aD, y John, M 


Sanh H. ay 1512, No 66 Bkeers. N. ¥. 
Springbeld Jjiezidins Works, 58 Waltham Ave., 


"}OMITION BATTERIES 


American Electrical Novelty & Me Se 
Hudson and Vandam Sts., NW. Gay. aes 


"ectrical Mfg. 7 a Reibold 
“Bide. peyten. ope. 
pe Rta Bizet pe Co.. Beeintese, Mass. 
ie ric 
aste Naas West Side Ave. and Cen- 
, Jersey City, 
Edison Storage Battery Co 3 Rides. # + 
Electric Contract Co., 202-4 ‘Centre St ity. 
Baping Si . dated - Battery Co., 70 Pultea 8 ee 


rs Gould Storage Pegeery Co., 1 West 34th St., N. Y. 

t 

meine Blestric Horn Co., Suite 9033, No. 1 
Madison Ave., New York, 

Nesiooe! Battery Ce a Massachusetts Ave., 

lo, N. Y. 

National Carbon Co., . Madison and Highland 
Ave., Cleveland Sitio ” “Colum' 

New England Motor Co., 82 Fletcher St., Lowell, 


Mass. 
Nungesser Electric Battery Co., 27-33 King St. 
Cleveland, Ohi 
Pittsfield park Coil Co. Pittsfield, Mass. 
Roche, toe Battery Co., 52-54 Park PI., 
New York 
Mation ., 143 Chambers St., N. Y. City. 
ation . 256 Broadway, 
= a Bales at) **Geecee.” 
® Leon, 140 W. 3 St., N.Y. City. 
sou kate gee, Go 1504 BA Naki 
e ic Sto: atte 1 pelnhie 
atl Goss Veeey NY Cay 


| Battery Co., 29 Academy St., 


Witherbee Ignitor Co. 541 N. 43d St., N. Y. City. 
IMPORTERS (AUTO GOODS) 
180-182 Centre St., New York City. 
¢ jicus ps. 
Champion, Albert Co., sat Tremont St., Boston, 
Mass. (Spark plugs, spack coils, storage bat- 














In answering advertisements please mention Tax AvTomosiLg Macazine. 
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THEY SUPPLY YOUR WANTS 
teries, limousine electric lights, ignition 
magnetos, oilers, ammeters, voltmeters 


Goope, Cc. W. e2. Appleton St., Boston. M: 
7 ass. 
Dac Automobile appl 'y House, 1739 Broadway 


New York City. 
Excelsior Supply Co., 233-237 Randolph St., 


Hott Joveh 8, 123 ¥ 123 WwW. * dalety baller ew York City. 
Hes & ya Elm 1. oe ork a. (French 
u OPate & Co., 45 Vesey St., New York City, 
Manufacturers’ Agen So 679 Broad .N 

York City. (Antonio tomobile parts. en 
Miller, Chas. TOI ~*~ St.. N. Y¥. City. 

Auto parts and supplies.) (Auto jewelry and 
Motor Car j, Basioment Co., ss Warren St., N. Y. 
N * uStor Co. of po Bp Boylsto st 

° ca, 7: 2 9 
Mass. er on cars, ches, 

motors and ek. a — 
National Automobile a 205-9 E. 86th St., New 

York City. (Merced - oe. 

. Sporting Goods arren St., N. Y. ity. 
Post & Lester Co., The, - Sargeant oe: Hartford 
et fompe, cmmpstens, pest 





plugs, 


— So Sc, few Yo 
Rube 3 I 4 k Ci 
( y> . 2 ry See or. Bee A 
Coste arate) 
Smand s7th Sts,’ N "York City, » “Billy lace, 
an 7 cw . 
Panhard,” “Renault % Mercedes” Cars, 
Soutedl ‘Aute Seats cra N. ¥..i 
ui! ui I way, - 
Stallforth, G. a Coy, paw Be , 4 New You 
Cir id, ra ¥R lugs; mica cores. 
h & Co., 37 Maiden L Lane, New York 
City. rench auto supplies.) 


Tobin, Harti oo ve., cw Y ity. 
i zy 


~" ia . 
Auto Bed, Go The, ,36 Columbus Ave., Boston, 
Mass. tobed 
borane We The, Louisville, O 
8 cio Bidg., ro Pa. 





Harty, Fae R, Cop 235 W. Poets, 5. E. Oty. 
Jersey Brake Co., 56 bia St., Newark, N. 
eee Hy Co .» Hartford, Conn. “Kenosha.” 
Roth J and Tool Co., 68 William St., Room 508 
my 38th St.. New York Ci 
140 ew Yor! 
Wray ray bump and Register Co., 191 Mill St., Roche 


JUVENILE FOOT AND HAND PROPELLED 
VEHICLES 
Toledo Metal Wheel Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
LAMPS (AUTOMOBILE) 
American Lamp Co., 83-85 Randolph St., Detroit, 
American Lamp Works, 66 W. 43d St., N. 24 Sty. 


. 80-18 ° e 
Aoseallt fegisl 18 ae a City. 


Badger Brass Mfg. Co., The, ‘Wis. “Solar.” 
— Lamp Co., on, Thesteangahe, Wis, “Solar.” 
Da: Electrical » Co 609-6 

. Dayton, O CGonmbtned holatine ot 


outfits. 
Dida RECO ew York. 


Edmunds & Jones Co., - ° 
—— Mfg. 313-315 Riopelle St. 


Electrical Co., Elbri N. Y. 
Funke, A. H., > Chambers Siret, ny, 
General Electric Co. g at N. Y. 
Gray & Davis, Amesbury, Mass 
Gray, vote & Sons, 88-90 Union St., Boston, 


a 


Ham, C ate Co., Rochester N. Y. “Ham,” 
Hine Watt ifs. Co., 69 Wabash A 
anhattan Say nad Goon - tamping W Worse! ts 


“and 1ith SNe New hy Ag w s 
t eo . ’ 
_— York ipmen: 55 arren 5St. 


New York Coach d Auto Lam 

Ave., New York City. ro Wee 
Post & Lester ter Co. The, 20 Sargeant St., Hartford, 
wetNeverouk gto Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa 


= lee W. 38th St., New York 
at = Co., 15 Wooster St., New ayn, 


i I B’way, N. Y. City. 
Tegatiet h Century’ Mig: Co fe” G53 2, Warren St., New 
Century.” 


LICENSE TAGS 
s Detroit Equipment Co., 251: Jefferson Ave., 
Boyle Joha & J & Co., sap-tee Duane St., New York 
Destrean Cn. t i, Grand Bt. New York Ci 


Mot Cay . & Co., 176 Broadway, 


Co., nahdaivth. alin, 


THE AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE 


For Sale and Wanted 


FOR SALE 


New International 30x4 inch 
Tire. Will sell at half price. 
Inquire of P. F. Shields, 89 
North St., Pittsfield, Mass. 


DRAUGHTSMAN 


Experienced in automobile design- 
ing may secure employment with 
manufacturers of high-grade touring 
car by addressing J. H. G., care of 
The Automobile Magazine. 











FOR SALE 


Marion Model Five, cost 
$2,500.00 less than a month ago 
and will sell for $1,800.00. A 
bargain, as car is just as good as 
new. Address MARION, care 
Automobile Magazine. 





WANTED 


Second Hand Foreign Auto- 
mobile in fairly good con- 
dition. Give full particu- 
lars as to make, horse- 
power, price, etc. Address 
Cash, care Automobile 
Magazine, 136 Liberty St., 
New York. 








Intending Purchasers 


of Automobiles by consult- 
ing with our mechanical 
experts before buying will 
save trouble and expense. 


Automobile Listing and 
Inspection Co., 


62 William Street, New York 
J. S. HELLER, Manager 














DON'T EXPERIMENT 
JUST BUY A 


~-F ORD 


October, 1906 


Meginges, . & F. Mfg. Co., 1801 First Ave., New 
Post & Loner Co., The, Hartford, Conn. 


LOCK SWITCHES 
Lock Switch Co., 20 Broad St., New York City, 
MONOGRAMS (BRASS) 
The Chandler Co., 31 Taylor St., Springfield, Mass. 
NAME PLATES 


The Chandler Co., 31 Ta 
Walter, N. C. & Sons, ceyiWallinae St., N 


ODOMETERS 
Bullard, os, 7. = RF, Mass. (Speedometer 


Loring Sales. tay W. oe 5 on (“‘Jones.”") 


ters. 
can Co. 143 E. State St., Trenton, 
tion speed meter, eter 


Mass. 
. City. 


eter.) 
, Sargeant ond Garden Sts., Hart- 
— UVeeder. +. 

arner Instrument Co. (Auto-Meter), Beloit, Wis. 
ood Rpoodomater Co., 106 Sudbury St., Boston, 


OILS 
(See also Cylinder Oil.) 

Allerton Oil and Grease Co., 78 Broad St., New 
BorseGeryenee Co. Front St., Ni York 

Borne- ny ron » New 

City. “Colonial.” ” 

Columbia Lubricants Co., we Broad St., N. Y. City. 
Sem. Sons, 313 West St., New York City. 
«» Oil Co., 3265S. Water St., Providence, 


73 Pine St.. New York Cty, 
ela ei A a Pie oe Touth Be, ty. 
oe ee mn, 140 W W. 38th St New | York C 

— = den, Sons Co., 369 alas Be. 


Vacuum on Co. 29 Qreeéuey. New York City. 
White & B Co., Worcester, Mass. ‘‘Oilzum.’’ 
Yong , O. » 180 Freylinghuysen Ave., Newark, 


POLISHES (METAL) 
Armetzong & Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. Chen”) 
ae. and ‘‘3 in 1."") 


Co., 143 Broadway, New York City. 
oe) 1. Co., of N. Y., 78 Broad St., 
ew 

Edmonds, J., Wesley & Son, 216 Franklin St., New 

York City. (Electric.) 

tional Cement and Rubber Mfg. Co.. 3053-59 

Monroe St., Toledo, Ohio. 

a = ¢ S Gos 50s, Quesry. o No Pa. 
ew Jersey Pain orks, Jersey Ci 

Raimes & Co., so Ferry $ lee Vere City: 


nip v0 spre ee TIRE) 


Bridgeport B 253 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Cleveland Doucet <4 Cievelan Shio. 
Gleason-Peters Air Pump Co., 20 W. Houston 

St.. New York City. 

— = Wm. aL. 112 N. Broad St., Spiediee. Pa, 
and Stam ping Works, 7th Ave. 
and tith Se" N New York City. 
Post & Lester Co., 20 nt St., Hartford Conn. 
R. & C. sntianter © Co., 


Rubay, Leon, 140 W. 38th | se ew York ‘City. 

| ad & Skinner, 4133 Indiana Ave., Ceienge. Ill. 

Specs . W. Machine Cc., indianapolis, Ind. 
iley Pratt Co., Essex, Conn. 

Ultra Pump and Power Co., Auburn, N. Y. 

=e 191 Mill St., Roches- 


RAIN APRONS 
Gilbert Mig. Go tg jew area. Coun. N.Y. City. 
Mig Cor 88- my Hy St., New 


York C me and Gut a aprons. 
Pesmeetion " . Storm Shield Co., oe St., 
iyde, 


hio. 
Auto. Top and Upholstering Co., 102-106 
Dwight St, Springfield, Mass. ‘ 


SCHOOLS 


Manhattan Automobile School, 315-21 W. 96th St., 
New York City. 

New York School of Automobile Engineers, 146 
W. s6th St., New York City. 


SECOND-HAND AUTOMOBILES 
Graham Cycle Co., 601-605 Madison St., Chicago, 


Broadway fy Exchange, Inc., 513-15 7th Ave., 
Inter-State Auto. Touring Co., 5 E. 42d St., New 
mk, Co., 42-44 Cortlandt St., New 
mt. Motor Car Co., 54-56 W. 43d St., 
me... 164 W. 46th St. N. Y. City. 
SHOCE ABSORBERS ee AUXILIARY 

_/_ and Mis. Ca pest. .B. 31 Herman 

Shock Bake ‘House, 131z Hudson St., 





Hoboken, N. J. 
Gabriel Horn Co., 970-972 Hamilton &t., 
Cleveland, Ohio. “Foster.” 





In answering advertisements please mention Tux AvtomosiLe Macazine. 
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THEY SUPPLY YOUR WANTS 


Godshalk, pe Ce v0 and Hamilton Sts., 
ehiledclpria” 


Gatti areas Sons pease Peay ie 
Indianapolis dlster Spring Co., Indianapolis, Ind 


Suspension Co., Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Auto. Air Cushion Co., 46 Columbus Ave., 


Sheddan Mfg. Co., The, 138 W. Fayette St., Balti- 
more, 


d. 
Su tary Spiral Spring Co., The, 4524-456 
Belmar Ave.’ St Lous Me. ee 


SPARK COILS ; 
Connecticut Telephone & Electric Co., Meriden, 


Goodson Biecwsie pany Co., 94 Point St., Provi- 
dence. primary “Goodson.” 

Hardy, RE E. Con, 225 W. Broadway, New York City. 

Heinze Electric Co., Lo Mass. 

een Mig. Co., S. Norwalk, Conn. 

Mosler, A. R. & Co. 167 Broadway, ney York City. 

National Carbon Co., W. Madison and Highlan 

ve., Cleveland, Ohio. ‘‘N ational.” 
-_ Coil Co., 115-117 Michigan Ave., Lansirg, 


Never-Miss Spark Plug Co., Lansing, Mich. 
New York Coil Co., 3e Pearl St., New York City. 
Noxon, C. P., ee . Water St., Syracuse, N. 
Ohio Electric’ forks, hag (em Ellen St., Cleveland, Oo. 
Pittsfield Spark d, Mass 

he, Wm., Sy Battery Co., — Park Place, 

New York City. 
ers, = * "sstomobile Forts Mfg. Co., 56 


St., Clevelan 
Rubay, Leon, 140 W. N Y. Ci 
Schug "Blectric Mig. “gant eB YC a 
. Detroit, Mich 
Seidler-Miner | Electric Co., 207-211 Jefferson Ave., 


Snutsel Auto-Supply Co., 1534 B’ way, ier York City. 
itdorf, C. F., 23 Vandewater St. Y. City 
illiams, E. Q., 535 S. Clinton St., 


SPARK PLUGS 
Cio, 5. G., Room 312, 36 La Salle St., Chi 


Hardy, 3 R. E. Co., a0g Wi Broadway, N. Y. 
Hatcher Aut Auto-Parts The, 138 Viaduct, Clews. 


Hes tCe. —" —_ St. H. Y. City. Bougie “Herz.” 

Induction "Coll Co he, test Miller Bldg., 
Milwaukee, Wis” 

Kokomo pisotaie o. The, Kokomo 

Lipman, Carl E "Beloit, Wis. x Billy Hell.” 

Little & & Eastman =. s9s Harrison Ave., Boston, 


Walnut St., Pottstown, Pa. 
- 80th St., New York City. 
Hon, 256 Broadway, New 


coste.) 
eaubien 


TLS, N. Y. 


Meagar Semnaee Co. 3 
+», 20; 
oct a 
A 7 
y 97-101 » & New York City. 
Mosier. A Ha kB an 1679 Broadway, New York 
ity. J 

Never-Miss Pl Plug Co., Lansing, Mich. 
Onis me Dow Co., The, 40° ) Dudioury St., Boston, 

“Comet” and Sootless. 


Pittsfield Spark et Co., Pittsfield, M 
yp Spark Coil Co., Pittsfield, Mass. “Jewel.” 


Post &  ahany Co., ford, Sargeant St., Hartford, 
—_ Auto-Supply Co., 140 Washington St., New 
ork Ci 


Richards, F. H. +» 15 Murray St., New York City. 
Richardson Engineering Co., 36 Pearl St., Hartford, 


Roche, Wm., Dry Battery Co., 52-54 Park Place, 


New York Cit ity. 
Rubay, Leon, 140 W. 38th St., New York City. 
oa 207-211 Jefferson Ave., 


**Never 


Seidler-Miner Electric 

gouteel Ai Sth ty Co B’ N. Y. City. 
ui uto-Supp! 1534 Bway, 

Splitd : 4 St., New York City 


SPEED INDICATORS 


Bullard, J. H., “ Mass. (Speedometer: 
Odometer, Clo ed.) 
Chemo Velocimeter ¢ —" The, 1213 Filbert St., 
rulogdot, Ps 
Jones, Jos. W. Boat 32d ~% New York City. 
a ” (Auto, Boat _— ed yng 
<r | S., 112 N t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
distimeter A Len Speedmeter) 
Tee Spcecist (Abell Speedometer), 1779 
wh way, New You City. 
Record 


Monitor oS er Co., 247 Pearl St., Cam- 
Messe Specialty Co., 143 E. State St., Trenton, 
a 2. (Combina: oti tion apesd meter, odometer and 


. Co., Park Square Motor Mart, Bost 


THE AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE 


Exaggerating Accidents 


We have known people with such an 
exaggerating imagination that they 
would magnify a wayside shrub into 
a great upas tree, capable of poisoning 
all the people that went near it. George 
M. Watson, of New York, must have 
this kind of a mind if we are to judge 
it by a letter written to the New York 
Globe protesting against automobiles 
being carried on ferryboats. This 
Ananias or person with diseased im- 
agination asserts that automobiles are 
constantly blowing up on the road and 
therefore should not be allowed on 
ferryboats carrying helpless women 
and children. If automobiles were giv- 
en to blowing up on the road the pub- 
lic would be very well informed of 
such accidents, but nothing of the kind 
happens unless through reckless prac- 
tice in connection with the filling of 
gasolene tanks, a thing that could not 
happen on a ferryboat. George M. 
Watson is weighed down with the 
knowledge of other reckless practices 
in this country and wishes our authori- 
ties to imitate New Zealand in preserv- 
ing the people from accidents. The 
best thing George M. Watson can do is 
to betake himself to the country he ad- 
mires so much, for he will not be 
missed here. 


W.E. B. SPARK 


PLUG 


Manufactured by 


Arc-Spark Mfg. Co. 


125 W. 32d Street 
NEW YORK 








Sta ndard—$1.50—Metric 





Write for 
**The Man a-Motoring” 











The IGNITION PROBLEM is SOLVED 
in the “* Lacoste’’ High Tension 
Magneto for Jump Spark tgnition 
We guarantee this device to be ABSOLUTELY PER- 
FEcT. We have done the experimenting. 

No Barterigs. NoCom. No Commurtaror. 
Kverything for Electrical Ignition. 

LEON RUBAY, Sole U. S. Agt., 140 W. 38th St., N.Y. 





=. (Combined speedometers and odometers.) 


Rubay, jose. & W. 38th St., New a Ci 
Smith, R. ” Mig. Co 34 4, M thiso 
FA ann al . coe comiined) 
Veeder Mis... Co. pargeant a eant =~ Garden Sts., Hart- 
ford, Conn. ‘“V 
Warner Instrument Co. ance Motes, Beloit, Wis. 
TIRES (AUTOMOBILE) 
Ajax Standard Rubber Co., 420-430 E. 106th St., 
New York eS. 
Wood Tire Co., 911 Monadnock Building, 
Chicago, Ill. (Wood.) 











WE ARE THE OLDEST 


Automobile House in the VU. S. 
Exceptional bargains in second-hand Packard: 
Winton gasoline cars, Waverly, Columbia elec 
trics. Write us. 





Rochester Automobile Compeny 
Jos. J. MANDERY, Prop. Rochester, N. Y. 
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Bailey. C. J..& Co.. 22 Boylston, St,, Boston, Mass. 


Cegaee wa: a, te Co., 253 W. 47th St., 
ot Gy Tire Co., 40 Wall St., New 
York City. “Kelly. eld.” 
Coptincntel Conus Caoutchouc 43 Warren St., New 
L. -b. ‘Rubber Works, Erie, Pa, 
lamond Ohio. 


.. Akron, 
pate Bs bber Co., Rutherford,N. 
7 ubber Mig! Rubber Co., ong ND Ohio. 


itis 














“Fisk Rubber ra Chicopee, Falls, Mass. “Fisk” 
cally "Fastened.” 


& J. Tire Co, Indiana Ind. “G, & J.” 
Gauiols Tire Co., 3390 pote. Ye New Fox we] 
“Gaulois” (Im 


Goodrich, B. F , CO., Akron, Ohio. “G. & 

a - “and” Rubber Co., Akron, jnio. 
"j ” and. year." 

Harburg Tire Co., 232 W. Gola bt New York. 

Heal: Leather, Tire Co. 88 t., New York City. 

H. iu. & §. Armored T 

Hartford Rubber Works Go. —— > 





 Bieaburg, Ba” 


Ldee} Auta, Tire Co., sage Dourteonth Ave., Detroit, 
India espe Co., 16 Warren St., New York City. 
International Auto and Vehicle Tire Co., Milltown, 
N. Y. “International Fox nipnal ©. “Inter, 
Kok Rubber Co a - thet 
Krots M ae (Cushion.) 


May & oo i bbott S., Detroit, Mich. 
Megingre H, & a ~Peee 1801 First Ave., New 
sida Pre 


Co., 31 and 33 W. 31st 
chelin” ) 
Pneumatic Tire Co., 324 
wampscott, Mass. 

* é hehe 331-339 W. Lake St., Chicago, 
Mots Clincher Tire and Rubber Co, A Akron, Ohio. 


New York City. 
Mi Stell _— 


Palmer, H. A., 54 Fay St., Akron, O (Mechan- 
» ically fas’ 
ponentrnae aver op Co., Jeannette, Pa. 
popublis Ru eo 

» igen, 140 FP sae St., New York ‘cit 
Rubber Co. 1215 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


por ae (Cellular. 


ay” Rubber Tire Co., 116 Broad St., New York 





Salen ( 
| ny Association Mich. 
smaoa Tir x oO Bic Hire 46.5%: New JF 
ito an: red 533 iway 
ew York City. ( Tillinghast 
Patents.) 


winehart Clincher Tire and Rubber Co., Akron,O. 
Tennant Auto Tire Co., 131 W. Main St., Spring- 


U niversal Tire Co... 6: 623 St. James Bldg. 
New York Ci = 
Tread 


Traction I 1655 Bi Ber’ zy ¥ Sev. 

a Rubber Co. sae Coe City. 
Western Rawhide M National 
Ave., } Tan we L eRe 


TIRE ADyuerans 
Loss & Mann Co., 520 tral Bidg., Rochester, 


TIRE BRACKETS 
Gilbert Mfg. Co., New Haven, Conn. 
TIRE PROTECTORS 
Bagpire Rutger Mig. Co. The, P. O. Box 34, 


Gilbert Nite. Co:, New Heves, Conn. (Tire bands 
and sleeves. 

Lesthes Tipe Co., The, Newton Upper Falls. 
—_— = 


Das, 
aR, Mis’ & Co.. ive n Nae. Springfield, 


M 
Pneumatic Tire Protector Co., The, a Ohio. 


TIRE PRESSURE INDICATO 
Lock Switch Mfg. Co., 20 Broad St., New ? York City. 


TIRE REPAIR KITS (AUTOMOBILE) 
Continental Caoutchouc Co., 43 Warren St., New 


York Diamond i 
+ > Akron, Sis. 
t ives’ Raber Con Akron, Ohio. “id 
Goodyen Works Co., Hartford. Conn. 
- ae hy A Vehicle Tire Co. 
illtown, N. 
nt oie Rubber Mfg. Co., 3053-3059 
10, 
nm ine, N. J. 


ous “(QUTCMOeNLE) 


Automobile Cover and Top Mfg. Co., 148 W. 56th 
St., N. Y. City. 
—— Top agh Soecialty Co., Broadway and 63d 
t., 
Brock need and Wagon Co., The, 417-21 Cass 


na . 
it Carriage Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Duane, W. J., & Co., 1771 Broadway, New York 
Ne Ca. + oe o & m is; 
iru sss tion 34 Bro St., yy SRS Mick. 


Sota comes 


nee nem 


Co.,. Brightwood, Spring- 
Mass. 





In answering advertisements please mention Tux Avromosie Macazine. 
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Imported Automobile Horns 
No. 2982 Dia. of Bell 6% in. double turn, 





























complete- - - - - - - $10 00 
No. 2984 Dia. of Bell 8 in. double turn, 

quuittee~- « sw wo eo so s BS 
No. 2994 Dia. of Bell 8 in. triple turn, com- 

Mace ecw vece sn ss OB 


2994 is a novelty, has three turns, and a very deep 
full tone. 


Many other styles carried in stock. 
No. 2994 


OPEN FRONT AND BACK 


9 in. Front, 9 in. Depth, 11 in. Height 


No. 100 Metal Reflector and Condenser - - - S12 50 
No. 103 Genuine Mangin Reflector - - - - 13 00 
No. 106 Bausch & Lomb Reflector - - - - 4 00 


10 in. Front, 10 in. Depth, 12 in. Height 


No. 101 Metal Reflector and Condenser - - - S15 00 
No. 104 Genuine Mangin Reflector - - - - 1§6 00 
No. 107 Bausch & Lomb Reflector - - - - !7 00 


11 in. Front, 11 in. Depth, 13% in.. Height 


No. 102 Metal Reflector and Condenser - - - $20 00 
No. 105 Genuine Mangin Reflector - - - - 21 00 
No. 108 Bausch & Lomb Reflector - - - - 22 00 


Also full line of Searchlights and Bullet shape lamps. 
Send for circular and prices. 





American and foreign sizes at same price as American Chains. Why not get the best? 


A . HH. FU N KE, 83 Chambers St., New York, N. Y. 


—onnmoeqwywTyo™ooewewywyoyyoeoeoeoeaeae—e—e—e — —— — ——oeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeTyeoeeee | 
In answering advertisements please mention Tax AvTromosILE MAGAZINE. 
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PITTSFIELD 
SPARK 
CoIL Co. 


Coils, Timing 
eis, Devices 
Switches 











Jewell Mica 
Plugs 
Terminals, etc. 





Our Coil is the most rapid, eco- 
nomical in battery consumption, 
most durable and reliable made 
in the world. Used exclusively 
by several of the largest and best 
automobile manufacturers in the 
country. 





The Franklin Car, which recently won the 
Economy Test, was equipped with our en- 
tire Ignition Outfit—Coils, Timing Devices, 
Switches and Plugs 

















All we ask is an unprejudiced test to prove 
to you that our goods are what we claim. 


Automobile owners who have ignition troubles would 
do well to test this Coil 










Write for prices and description 
of our 1907 Ignition Products 





Pittsfield Spark Coil Co. 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


THE AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE 
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HPF. TOLEDN 


Type X, 20-24 H.P. 
Price 2,500 


HE seemingly complicated mechanical proposition 
afforded in the study of the modern motor car 
presents to many prospective purchasers who are 

not of a mechanical turn of mind, an exceedingly 
puzzling problem, and ofttimes the more one’s friends 
are appealed to, the more hopeless seems the possibility 
of ever arriving at a satisfactory choice, and yet, after 
all, the solution is not as difficult as it seems. 

A careful study of Pope-Toledo construction, design, 
etc., will at once convince the purchaser that it is by all 
odds the best car on the market for the price. 

The Type X is designed to meet the requirements of 
those who enjoy the daily use of a dependable and 
wieldy model. ‘It runs itself.’’ 

ENGINE: Four cylinder, of the four-cycle type, develop- 
ing 24 B. H. P. IGNITION: Jump spark. CONTROL: 
Graduated from eight miles per hour on the high gear 
to limit of speed, operation is by spark and throttle 
lever situated on steering wheel. TRANSMISSION: 
Sliding gear, three speeds forward and reverse; direct 
drive on high speed. 

FRAME: Channel steel, of **Pope-Toledo” design: light, 
flexible and strong. BRAKES: Main brake on drive shaft; 
two powerful band brakes on rear wheel. 

Write for Catalogue 


POPE MOTOR CAR CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


NEW YORK CITY: 1733 Broadway 
BOSTON: 233 Columbus Avenue 
WASHINGTON, D. C.: 819 14th St., N. W. 


Members Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 











In answering advertisements please mention Tax AvuTOMOBILE MAGAZINE. 
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REQUIRE 
NO 


jl RES GUARANTEE 


If you can show us a fault in the quality or construction of our tires we 
will make good without a question. 


3.500 in Use and Only Two Punctures Reported 





Now Ready in Large Sizes 


This is the most perfect pneumatic tire ever made and Will positively last longer 
than two of any other make 


IT IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD AND WE CAN PROVE IT 


TRACTION TREAD TIRES 


1695 Broadway, - - - - New York 


Telephone, 816 Columbus 





In answering advertisements please mention THe AvTomoBILE MAaGazINnE, 








































Gas Tips 
| Fit 
| Dietz Oil 
} Lamps 
Only 


A tail 
lamp 
that 
goes 
outis a 
danger 
to life 





IETZ LAMPS have a larger sale 
in France than any French make. 
The best ‘‘ foreign’”’ lamp is the 
DIETZ, and, by the same proof, 
the best American lamp is the 
DIETZ. Perfect in manufacture 
and in the design, which gives 
the brightest unflickering flame 
and the most efficient reflecting sur- 
faces, — 35 candle power to others’ 28. 

Using gas, they will project more 
light than any other gas lamp, except- 
ing only lens-mirror searchlights. This 
exclusive feature is alone sufficient in 





arrest, practical advantage to determine your 

or yo e " . r ° 

cannot Choice. Specify DIETZ Equipment, 

watch ° . 

it. or order direct, enclosing check, and 

Th i i 

i we will see that you are supplied. 

fine 

would —- 

~y =o R..Y E. DIETZ COMPANY peerless W. $8.00 Each 
-- pal 61 LAIGHT STREET, NEW YORK MANY OTHER MODELS 
DIETZ ESTABLISHED 1540 These oil lamps instantly changed to gas 








The Largest Manufacturers of Lanterns 
in the World 





(from separate generator) without removing 
the oil, by our Acetylene Burner which fits 
Dietz Auto Lampe only. 





" - eS ee 




















You have troubles. 
Mr. ADVERTISING I CAN’T offer you a solution to all of them. 
Some of the money you spend in advertising 
~ does not bring adequate returns. 
MANA FR ® I have no sovereign plan for preventing all this 
waste. 
BUT THIS IS WHAT I CAN DO: 
If you wish to reach the wealthy manufacturers of the country with 
the story of your automobile, I can offer you the solution of ONE 
of your troubles, and a preventive of SOME of your waste. 
There are 20,0000 HEADS OF MANUFACTURING CONCERNS (and 
no others) on the list of 
If you will advertise in this paper, you shall pay NOT ONE CENT to 
reach office boys, or typewriter girls, or any one except possible 
customers. 
That is a pretty good proposition, isn’t it ? 
‘*Yes,’’ you say, ‘if it is so.’’ 
Well, what I will do is prove it! 
Send me your name on a postal, and I will give you all the detailed infor- 
mation you can possibly want, together with ample proofs that the 
paper is paying other advertisers handsomely. 
Yours for better advertising, 


Advertising Manager, American Industries, 816 Maiden Lane Bidg., New York 
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MODEL G $3500.00 


Why is the Royal Tourist famous? Ask an owner 


ROYAL 
THE ROYAL MOTOR CAR CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 








AGENTS 


C. A. Duerr & Co., New York. Motor Shop, Philadelphia. 
G. J. Dunham, Boston. Reyburn Motor Car Co., St. Louis. 
The McDuffee Automobile Co., Chicago. Standard Automobile Co., Pittsburg. 
Automobile & Supply Co., Lim., Toronto. Amos-Pierce Auto Co., Syracuse. 
G. W. Caplin, Minneapolis. Schoeffel Co., Rochester. 
Royal Motor Car Agency, San Francisco. 








